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ESTIMATION OF TANNIN IN TEAS, NUTGALLS, 
AND OTHER VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES.* 


BY 8S. J. HINSDALE, OF FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 


Tes one grain of Potassic Ferricyanide in sixteen 
Jluidounces of water, and add to it twenty drops of 

Liquor Ferri Chloridi. 

Dissolve one grain of Tannin (gallo-tannic acid), dried 
at 212° F., in thirty-two fluidounces of water. 

Exhaust with boiling water ten grains of powdered Tea, 
ed make the infusion up to sixteen fluidounces with 
water. 


Place eight wine-glasses on a white surface, in each of | 


which place about 100 minims of the above iron solution. 

With a Lg place in one of the glasses five drops of 
the filtered infusion of tea, and in the other glasses, with 
* the same pipette, after washing, place 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15 
and 16 drops of the solution of tannin and observe the 
shades of colur. After about one minute fill the glasses 
with water. 

The number of drops of the solution of tannin used in 
the glass which corresponds in shade of color with the 
glass containing the tea, indicates the percentage of tan- 
nin in the tea; thus, if 16 drops are used, the tea contains 
16 per cent of tannin. 

The tannin strength of galls can be estimated in the 
same way, making the infusion ten grains to the pint and 
taking one drop instead of five (as in the tea). 

Each drop of the tannin solution used in this experi- 
ment will indicate five per cent. Thus, if 14 drops are used, 
the galls contain 70 per cent of tannin. As galls seldom 
contain less than 40 per cent of tannin, place 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13 and 14 drops of the solution of tannin in the glasses. 

In estimating the strength of barks and substances con- 
taining less than 10 per cent of tannin, proceed in the 
same way as for tea, adding to the glass containing the 
infusion, drops enough of the tannin solution to make the 
shade of color correspond with that produced by ten drops 
of the tannin solution, and estimate accordingly. 

The iron and tannin solution and the infusions must be 
freshly prepared. 


NOTES ON THE NATIONAL FORMULARY. 


W: shall, from time to time, publish such criticisms 
and suggestions for improvement of this work as 
come to our knowledge and are deemed of sufficient prac- 
tical value to be put on record. 

114. Emulsio Olei Morrhue. Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil. 

Some of the reviewers very naturally ask the question 
why the ‘‘Stronger Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil,” which 
had been provided for by the New York and Brooklyn 
Formulary, was not introduced in the present work. : 

This matter was thoroughly discussed, and the argu- 
ments pro and con carefully considered. While on the 
one hand it is conceded that the keeping in stcck of a 
strong emulsion, made in bulk, would be a great con- 
venience for dispensing, yet the difficulty in keeping this 
for any length of time, and the consideration that a very 
large number of pharmacists would probably find it the 
reverse of economical to make any considerable quantity 
ahead, induced the committee to abandon the stock emul- 
sion. Perhaps it might have been well to give a formula, 
in a foot note, so that those who desire to use it, and who 
have a chance of disposing of it before it can spoil, might 
refer to it. Yet the absence of this can do no harm, since 
any intelligent pharmacist will be able to devise a modi- 
fication of the formula for this special purpose himself. 

The Druggists’ Circular makes the point that it would 
have been preferable to specify a definite and uniform 
fldvoring in each formula of emulsions, rather than to 
leave the choice entirely free between seven different com- 
binations. Of course, the meaning is that, while one 
special flavoring should be ordered in the formule, a list 
of other flavorings be given ina note. We believe this to 
be a good point and worthy of adoption ina future edition. 

166. Hatractum Rhei Fluidum Aromaticum. Aromatic 
Fluid Extract of Rhubarb. 

In the note it should read: ‘‘ If 4 fluidounce [instead of 
1 fluidounce} of this preparation is mixed with 154 fluid- 
ounces of syrup, the product will be practically identical 
with the officinal Syrupus Rhei Aromaticus.” i 

228. Liquor Phosphori. Solution of Phosphorus. 
Thompson's Solution of Phosphorus. 

The Chemist and Druggist criticises the formula given 
for this preparation, as it is certain that the product can- 
not by any possibility retain s; grain of free phosphorus 
in a fluidrachm. The committee, having at least four 
different formule supplied to them by members and con- 

* Read at the meeting of N. C. Pharmaceutical Association, at Goldsboro, 
Aug. 9th, 1 





tributors, had recourse to Thompson’s original work ‘‘On 
Free Phospborus,” and adopted his own formula, believing 
that, although it is not likely to contain the full amount 
of free phosphorus claimed for it, it yet had been long in 
use, and the therapeutic effects recorded to have been ob- 
tained by its use in medical literature are probably all, or 
at least largely, based upon a preparation made after 
Thompson’s original directions. The Chem. and Drugg. 
points out that Mr. Williams had found glycerin to be an 
admirable substitute for alcohol as a solvent for phos- 
phorus. In the proceedings of the Brit. Pharm. Conf. for 
1874 (p. 588) will be found a paper by Mr. J. Williams in 
which he shows that a mixture of equal parts of absolute 
alcohol and glycerin dissolves phosphorus readily. The 
strength of the solution to be made, according to Mr. 
Williams, is between ,; and ,'; grain per fluidounce. 
Warm glycerin alone, without alcohol, is also a good sol- 
vent of phosphorus, and the solution remains clear when 
it is diluted with alcohol. 

225. Liquor Morphine Hypodermicus. Hy podermic 
Solution of Morphine. Magendie’s Solution of Morphine. 

_ The Chemist and Druggist, in its first notice of the ‘‘ Na- 
tional Formulary,” criticised this preparation on account 
of its title, claiming that the term ‘‘ Magendie’s Solution 
of Morphine ” should rather be used as a synonym of 
No, 224, viz., ‘‘ Liquor Morphine Citratis.” In a sub- 
sequent number of the journal, however, the editor modi- 
fies his statement, in consequence of having received an 
interpellation from Mr. Martindale. From the editorial 
alluded to we quote the following: 

The original formufaof Magendie’s solution of morphine 
appeared in ‘ Magendie’s Formulary for the Preparation 
and Employment of Several New Remedies,’ * of which at 
least eight editions were published, besides several Eng- 
lish translations. The solution of citrate of morphine de- 
vised by Magendie was intended to replace a preparation 
with the same name introduced by Dr. Porter, of Bristol, 
U.S. A., which was made by treating 4 oz. of opium and 
2 oz. of citric acid with a pint of boiling water, macerat- 
ing twenty-four hours, and filtering. Magendie explains 
that Dr. Porter had formed the term citrate of morphine 
because he supposed that the preparation was composed 
entirely of citric acid combined with ‘the alkali of 
opium,’ and he points out that the preparation would con- 
tain ‘morphine, narcotine, and all other crystallizable 
products recently discovered.’ He then goes on to 
demonstrate the advantages of using pure morphine, and 
adds: ‘The American physicians have used Porter’s 
preparation with advantage... they regard this solu- 
tion of citrate of morphine as more active than opium.’ 
He then gives a formula for the solution of ‘citrate of 
morphine.’ But he also gives one for a solution of acetate 
of morphine, namely: 


Acetate of Morphine..............ee+e0s 16 grains 
Distilled Water ie siecs. ¢sisievsis 406 sie a0 1 ounce 
PCCUC TN GIN ose:osie: vs wre nace/eartats ota dioorataanes 3 or 4 drops 
PUCORO ss Ba tinsi soc asinine edie 1 gros [1 fl. drachm] 


In France, Magendie’s solution is at present prepared by 
dissolving 0.8 Gm. (12} grains) of acetate of morphine in 
30 Gm. (ab. 1 fl. oz.) of water. This is, therefore, much 
weaker than what is known in the United States as 
Magendie’s solution. Martindale, in his Extra-Phar- 
macopeeia, says that ‘‘ Magendie’s solution in France is 
slightly stronger than that of the United States; it con- 
tains 1 part of acetate of morphine in 37}.” This is a mis- 
take; the author should have said ‘‘ somewhat weaker.” 

It is, however, to be noticed that the name of Magendie’s 
solution has gradually come to be applied rather to asolu- 
tion of amorphine salt of a particular strength than to the 
solution of any particular salt of morphine. In fact, 
solutions of acetate and of sulphate of morphine are in- 
differently known as Magendie’s, provided they are of the 
established strength. 

The editor of the Chem. and Drugg. acknowledges that 
there can be no doubt that in the United States Magendie’s 
solution of morphine is understood to be made with the 
sulphate. He also states that in Europe it depends entirely 
upon the custom prevailing in different countries as to 
which morphine salt is to be used. 

There can be no doubt that the selection of the sulphate 
would under all circumstances be preferable to the acetate 
or citrate, as the sulphate is an absolutely well-defined and 
stable salt, not requiring the addition of any acid to make 
a clear solution, nor liable to change by keeping. Perhaps 
a still better salt, considering therapeutics as well as phar- 
macy, would be the hydrobromide. But there is no use 
deviating from a long established custom. 





* “ Formulaire pour la préparation et l’emploie de plusieurs nouveaux médi- 
camens,” ete. 12mo, Paris, 1821 oe edition). $ 

English translations of 1st edition by Ch. T. Haden (London, 1823). Of 2d, ed. 
by Robley Dunglison, London, 1824. Of 6th ed. by Jos. Houlton (London, 
1828), etc., ete.—Ep. Am. Druaa. 
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235. Liquor Sodii Boratis Compositus. Compound Solu- 
tion of Borate of Sodium. Dobell’s Solution. 

The Pharm. Journ. and Trans. remarks in reference to 
this formula that the solution, by the evolution of car- 
bo nic acid, will often burst the bottles containing it. This 
is quite true, and a cautionary remark ought to have 
been added, to allow the reaction to proceed before stop- 
pering the bottle. 


278. Pancreatinum. Pancreatin. 

Our attention has been called to an apparent contradic- 
tion in the notes to No. 278 and No. 318. In the former, a 
test is given for controlling the strengti, of pancreatin, and 
subsequently the following remark is made: ‘* Peptonized 
milk, as prepared by the above process, or when the pro- 
cess is allowed to go on to the development of a very dis- 
tinct bitter flavor, should not have an odor at all sugges- 
tive of rancidity. Milk has simply a marked bitter taste 
when thoroughly peptonized.” And in No. 318, where a 
process is given for making peptonized milk fit for use, 
the remark is made: ‘‘ Milk thus peptonized should not be 
used when it has been kept over twenty-four hours, or 
when it has developed a bitter taste.” 

In the note to No. 278, a test is given to ascertain the 
digestive or peptonizing value of pancreatin. There are 
many kinds of pancreatin, of varying strength, on the 
market. Some of them, though perhaps not the weakest, 
cause the development of a very decided and disagreeable 
rancid flavor in milk when the process of peptonization 
has been carried to a point when the milk has acquired a 
bitter taste. That is, when the milk is, for this very 
reason, unfit to be given as a food. The object here is only 
to ascertain whether the pancreatin is free from the ob- 
jectionable, no doubt fatty, impurities which cause the 
production of the rancid flavor. In fact, the latter is only 
fully developed when the peptonizing process has gone be- 
yond the limit at which the milk could be given as food. 

In No. 318, it is already supposed that a pancreatin an- 
swering the requirements of No. 2%8 is at hand. Thena 
process is given to use it for peptonizing milk, which di- 
rections, if carefully followed, will result only in a partial 
peptonization, thereby avoiding the production of a bitter 
taste, which would render it unfit tor use. And special 
directions are added that milk, peptonized according to 
the directions, should not be used when it has been kept 
over twenty-four hours, nor when it has been over-pepto- 
nized, that is, developed a bitter taste. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that the improvement 
of the process for preparing pancreatin, given in the list 
of errata, is quite important and should not be overlook- 
ed. It was brought to the notice of the committee after 
the text of page 818 had already been printed. The pro- 
duct obtained by the process must be freed from the last 
traces of fat, the presence of which not only interferes 
with its peptonizing sated but is also probably the cause 
of the rancidity developed in completely peptonized milk. 
The Pharm. Journal, in copying the process for No. 318, 
overlooked the correction. 


308. Pulvis Aloes et Canelle. Powder of Aloes and 
Canella. Hiera Picra. 

Dr. Frederick Hoffmann, in the Pharm. Rundschau, 
states, although this compound powder bears the tradi- 
tional name of Hiera Picra in this country, yet that this 
term has been in use for more than a century to desig- 
nate a popular compound used for preparing an Elixir 
Vite [‘ Bitters”). He gives a formula under the title 
Species Hiere Picre, Syn. Species pro Elixirio ad longam 
vitam, as follows: 

Aloes, 8 oz.; Myrrh, 1 oz.; Benzoin, } oz.; Rhubarb, 
Agaric, Ginger, Zedoary, each, 1 0z., Satfion, 4 oz.; The- 
riac, 1 oz. 

We would here point out that the term Hiera Picra has 
been used by the old Greek physicians and medieval writers 
to denote various bitter compounds, generally containing 
colocynth or aloes as a base, with addition of aromatics. 
Thus Galen (De Comp. Medic. sec. locos, lib. VIII.) men- 
tions a hiera containing aloes 100 parts, and cinnamon, 
nardus, xylobalsamum, mastic, asarum, and saffron, each 
6 parts. He advises the reduction of the aloes to 90 or 80 

arts. Mesue describes 6, Haly Abbas 5, Myrepsus not 
oat than 30 different kinds. These preparations then 
found their way into regular pharmacopceias, for instance, 
the Pharm. Augustana and many others subsequently. 
Gradually the formula was simplified, and that which is 
now known in England and the United States under this 
name is based upon the London Pharmacopoeia of 1746. 


353. Syrupus Coffee. Syrup of Coffee. ; 

When the proofs and last revises were read, the title of 
this preparation was ‘‘Syrupus Caffez,” it being over- 
luoked by every one of the proof-readers that the botanical 
plant name of coffee is spelled Coffea, and not Caffea. 
Consequently the formula was left as No. 353, until it was 
too late to transfer it. Butthe error in vowels was cor- 
rected and the title changed to ‘‘Syrupus Coffez.” It 
should, of course, properly have appeared after ‘‘ Syrupus 
Cinnamomi,” on page 126, the intervening preparations 
being advanced one number. But it seems that no one, so 
far, has been put to any inconvenience by the alphabet- 
ical misplacement. 
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401. Tinctura Iodi Decolorata. Decolorized Tincture of 
Iodine. 

Perhaps it might have been useful to append a note to 
this preparation, to the effect that the extinction of. color 
in a tincture or other preparation of free iodine implies 
that the iodine is no longer free, but in combination. But 
as all intelligent pharmacists at the present time will know 
this already, it was deemed unnecessary by the Commit- 
tee to attach an explanatory note. Moreover, this pre. 
paration has long been known and used under the above 
name. It was officinal in the first German Pharmacopoeia 
(1872), and is still so in the Russian and Swiss Pharmaco- 
poeias, under the same title. 


Inks. 


Mr. EvGENE DIKTERICH reports that he has obtained 
very remarkable results during his continued experi- 
ments on inks, particularly those made with nutgalls. 


_He found that both the ferrous and the ferric tannate are 


soluble in an excess of tannic acid, and that ferric salts 
yield more stable inks than the ferrous salts heretofore 
usually employed. Moreover, when ferric salts are used, 
the employ ment of a mineral acid is not necessary to keep 
the tannate in solution, a little excess of gallic acid being 
- ly sufficient. Inks thus prepared affect steel pens but 
ittle. 

We append a few of the new formule published in the 
Pharm. Centralhalle (No. 27). 


1. Alizarin Ink. 


RRMAMRRIR, 455 ssa ue sabes hess cemionee eens 6 parts. 
ET RTMMRE CG cuin cs Block. scynrKiep cain ts seer 888 ‘* 
NCS Cota eect isos PEL Tik sak he oa wen eine is 
Solution of Tersulphate of Iron (U.8.)........ 63“ 
RAK MOY AOCU BROW) 5s sins wcwisn cer snc esene 600 * 


Dissolve the Indigotin by one day’s maceration in the 
water. Then add the Sugar and Solution of Tersulphate of 
Iron, and 00 the Ink Body. 

(The original has 400 parts of water and 50 of solution of 
tersulphate of iron, intending that of the Germ. Pharm. 
We have substituted an equivalent quantity of the pre- 
paration of the U. S. Ph., and diminished the water in 
proportion.—Ep. Am. Dr. | 

In place of the ink body a solution of 60 paris of tannic 
acid in 540 of water may be used. 

The prescribed method of mixing must be scrupulously 
followed. 

The finished ink is set aside for eight days, and the clear 
liquid then decanted from the trifling precipitate. 

This ink flows bluish-green from the pen, and writing 
executed with it on paper soon turns black. The writ- 
ing may be copied inside of the first 48 hours. 

The ink body above directed to be used is prepared in 
the following manner: 

Macerate 200 parts of coarsely powdered Chinese galls 
for twenty-four hours with 750 parts of distilled water, 
strain and express. Upon the residue pour 350 parts of 
boiling distilled water and express after one hour. Tri- 
turate 50 parts of white bole with the mixed strained 
liquids, raise once to boiling, remove the scum, and filter 
through flannel bags. Wash the latter with water until 
the weight of the filtrate is 1,000 parts. 


2. Blue Document Ink. 
(Blue Nutgall Ink.) 


Solution of Tersulphate of Iron (U. 8S. P.)..... 44 parts. 
Sulphate of Sodium, cryst.. .. .............. m.- 
NN sh. wn)es Kes Sugby Me awa\s) Skee wines hen See 20 « 
BORMAN sich ach oweagcngnnnsr chan esac ensee 500.“ 
Aniline-Blue (water-soluble) ‘‘IB”.......... eee 


RANE WU MRN os cisin's sins 5555 wade sins ovne aulaoanp q. 


8. 

Dissolve the Sulphate of Sodium in 242 parts of Water. 
add the Solution of Tersulphate of Iron and the Sugar, and 
when the latter is dissolved, add the Ink Body. Lastly 
add the Aniline-Blue dissolved in 200 parts of Water. 

In place of the ink body, a solution of 50 parts of tannic 
acid in 450 parts of water may be used. 

Let the ink stand eight days, then pour off the clear 


liguid. 
This ink writes with a fine blue color, dries ow upbdn 
paper, and after a few days becomes bluish-black. 

Fresh writing made with this ink copies moderately 
well, but loses this property after a few hours. 

For ordinary use, as for school purposes, this ink may 
be diluted with an equal volume of water which has been 
boiled and then allowed to become cold. For every 100 
parts of the product, 3 more parts of sugar are added. 


3. Red Copying Ink. 
(Imperial Ink. Crown Ink. Coral Ink.) 


Extract of Logwood, French, extra fine...... 100 parts. 
Oxalate of Ammonia... ...... 0.6 5siesu0isakcee's iia 
Sulphate of Aluminium....................4. 80“ 
SORMEEO SANS 82. vee one eked as cs ws Was isieis Be 
Bichromate of Potassium..................... ae 
MN EI 6 21S. Sie sn oie) Sa oda cme Sees he: 
Pure Water... .. 5.25. 


rrr rrererer rere reer ee q. & 
Reduce the first four ingredients to a coarse powder 
and heat the mixture with 800 parts of Water to boiling in 
a copper vessel. Then add a solution of the Bichromate 
of Potassium in 150 parts of hot water, next add the 
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Salicylic Acid, and set the whole aside for fourteen days. 
Pour off the clear liquid, and fill it in }-Ib. or 1-lb. bottles. 

In thin layers this ink has a fine red tint, and writes 
with violet-red color, which copies dark-violet, and also 
assumes the last-mentioned shade when drying. It is one 
of the best copying inks in existence. Writing done with 
it can be copied many weeks afterwards. 


4, Violet-Blue Copying Ink. 
(Japanese Ink. Cameroon Ink.) 


Extract of Logwood, French, extra fine........ 60 parts 
Oxalate of Ammonium................000. ees 50“ 
Sulphate of Aluminium... ................... 10 
SN aac SKE Cave sin i4.9'in eal. -w ini ioie'soacn ¥i0!9 84:50 10 * 
SOBRE RNIN aha 5g. bp 49 4-4 in 16 4 his-0 0 a.e9 4 4.9 Wide 10:00: Bia te 
Bichromate of Potassium........... ......... @ <8 
Dp ORC RE Ce rs 
gcd la a SOO AU SEINE COPS OSUC CCE Er Ree q. 8. 


Prepare this like No. 3, using the Water in the same 
proportions. 

This ink is violet-blue in thin layers, flows dark-blue 
from the pen, dries bluish-black on paper, and yields 
bluish-black copies. As it is somewhat thicker than No. 3, 
it is preferable to use for it pens with broad nib. 


5. Ink for Writing upon Zinc and Tin (also Tinned Iron). 


Chlorate of Potassium........... ceseeseeees 60 parts 
Sulphate of Copper............ ..-se00 coeee 120 * 
Aniline-Blue, water-soluble, I B... ...... 1 part 
aN NNN 350-555, soresalcin stele sievere., <0i0 sis sisin sae e458 100 parts 
MEETS NUWIERIM «12 5 (4)5i0 Gis wiciele aie ioie's = ninieiah'e/s.0/0%9 Ge q. 8 


Dissolve the Sulphate of Copper and Chlorate of Potas- 
sium in 1,400 parts of Water. Also dissolve the Aniline- 
Blue in 400 parts of Water and add the Acetic Acid. Then 
mix both solutions. 

Upon zinc this ink is applied directly by writing with 
a steel pen. If writing, however, is to be done upon tin 
or tinned iron, this is to be first freed from fat or grease 
by ether and then to be rubbed over with a solution made 
from equal parts of chloride of zinc and hydrochloric 
acid. Ofcourse, to write with this ink upon any surface, 
the latter must be thoroughly clean. 


6. Document-Ink Extract. 


RMN ROL a ao sao) vine e oo +, 5650) 01410\0,0\4 106. sinversie 50 parts 
Tersulphate of Iron, dry............seeseeeeee 20 
Sulphate of Sodium, dry.............0..ee00. 10) “s 
MSR Seles nels same oc wiaeln so sels. wie ieinwie's 20 =“ 
Aniline-Blue, water-suluble, I B.............. 4 *« 


Reduce them to a coarse powder and keep it in a tin box. 
When using it, pour the contents of the box into an 

earthen jar, add 1 quart of pure hot water, and stir until 

everything is dissolved. Whencold, the ink is transferred 

to bottles. 

wine ink writes with a bluish color and turns rapidly 
ack. : 

(The dry tersulphate of iron, for the present purpose, is 
best prepared by evaporating 250 parts of Liquor Ferri 
Tersu poate U. S. P. on a water-bath to a syrupy condi- 
tion, then adding the dry sulphate of sodium, and trans- 
ferring the mass, in thin layers, upon plates of glass, 
which are to be placed in adrying closet until the mass is 
dry, when it may be reduced tu powder.—Eb. Am. DruGG.] 


Artificial Mineral Waters. 


WE have given several formulas for preparing the more 
commonly used mineral waters in our last issue. We now 
append a few more, partly for compzrison, taken from the 
Formulaire Pharmaceutique of the Paris Hospitals (Paris, 
1887): 

1. Contrexéville Water. 


Bicarbonate of Sodium........... 2 ss... sees 1 ib. 
Sulphate of Sodium . ........ eee eee ee wee 3 
Sulphate of Magnesium .. .................5000. 3 
Chloride of Sodium ........... ...--000 se ee te eS: 
Carbonic Acid Water... ............seeeceeaeeee q. 8. 


to make 500 bottles or about 600 pints. 
2. Pullna Water. 


Sulphate of Magnesium..... ECAR CRIN VOTE AOO Ee 3 Ib. 
Sulphate of MEMEEAR YF eT) Es Noles oye S'sie soo Wish oie soca ie 
Chloride of Sodium. ....... BRL diet ie teeters ese 
Carbonic Acid Water..................eeeeee eee q. 8. 


to make 100 bottles. 


3. Seidlitz Water. 


Sulphate of Magnesium........ .. wea nce aNciehi- 9 Ib. 
Carbonic Acid Water........ .... © .ceeeeeeeeee q. 8. 
to make 100 bottles. 


4, Sulphurous Water. 


Monosulphide of Sodium, cryst................ 390 gr. 
RIUMATUO WOOL co.cc cbr stat b6sscccesee eseces q. 8. 
to make 100 bottles. 


5. Vichy Water. 


Bicarbonate of Sodium..... .............000. 6 Ib. 

Sulphate of Sodium.....  ....... ..s.seeee pe * 

Sulphate of Magnesium... ............ ..... 5 

Chloride of Sodium.............. 2. ......0. 780 gr. 

Carbonic Acid Water............ ....c005 . 6s q. 8. 
to make 500 bottles. 
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A NEW PINCH-COCK. 


PROSKAUER has devised a new pinch-cock of universal 
e applicability, which will shortly be patented. It 
combines the advantages of the screw and the clamp. 
Only one hand is required to regulate or adjust it, and this 
makes it especially valuable for use upon volumetric ap- 
paratus. It may be applied or pmnad at any time with- 
out disconnecting the ends of tubing, or without altering 
the adjustment of the jaws of the pinch-cock. 

The construction ot the pinch- 
cock is as follows (see cut). On 
turning the terminal screw c, the 
two jaws are either approached to, 
or separated from each other, the 
jaws always remaining parallel to 
each other. This screw motion is 
used only for regulating the dis- 
tance permanently, if so desired, 
but the jaws may at any time be 
pushed further apart, by placing the thumb upon 6, and the 
index and middle finger upon the two wings a, a. On press- 
ing against the latter, the jaws will open, and on releasing 
the pressure, they will again return to the position at which 
they had been regulated by the serew c. When the pinch- 
cock is used for small rubber tubing, such as is usually at- 
tached to burettes, the two jaws are made to touch each 
other, by turning the screw c¢ until this takes place. The 
pinch-cock is then regulated only by the three fingers of 
one hand, as described above. 

These pinch-cocks are made in all sizes by Gust. Ludwig, 
Berlin, Fehrbellinerstrasse No. 14), and may be obtained 
through dealers in chemical apparatus. 


BRANDING PRESS FOR BOXES. 


i. a manufacturing and wholesale business it sometimes 
4 becomes desirable to stamp a trade-mark, address, or 
some particular device upon the cover or end-boards of 
packing boxes. A machine for accomplishing this, in- 
vented by H. Kernart, of Epernay, France, is shown in the 
adjoining figure. The design to be used is cast in metal, 
reversed as in the case of ordinary printing types and 
blocks, and is heated by being placed on a small portable 
stove which also forms the base of the press. By means 
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Branding press. 


of a suitable compression plate, adjusted for the thickness 
of the boards to be branded, and actuated by suitable 
mechanism, the boards are firmly clamped, against the 
face of the heated design, and the impression is both in- 
dented and charred into the face of thelumber. The en- 
tire apparatus is said to weigh about 800 lbs., and is capa- 
ble of branding about 350 boxes or 400 boards per diem, 
and of giving an impression as handsome as if done by 
lithography, with the labor of a single person. 


Kola. 


AN article published in a German daily paper on the 
uses of kola has drawn a commentary from the well-known 
African traveller, Adolf Krause. Krause is of opinion 
that there is only a small demand for the drug in ———. 
which is not likely to increase, as it would be difficult for 
a new nutrient beverage to command the field in the pres- 
ence of such well-established rivals as cocoa, tea, and 
coffee. Only if it were very cheap would such a result be 
possible, and this condition he regards as unlikely, as the 
article is very highly esteemed by the natives—a state- 
ment which he supports by quoting various prices at which 
it is sold there. Krause also reminds readers that a Ger- 
man factory had made an attempt to introduce kola 
chocolate without satisfactory results. The opinion prev- 
alent on the Continent that Kuropeans eat kola when in 
Africa is contradicted, it being asserted that they only do 
so when nothing else is to hand. The traveller says that he 
himself has tried it in all kinds of preparations, including 
the fresh drug, and the same when roasted like coffee, but 
he never derived any great pleasure or benetit from its 
use. [An interesting account on the Kola or Giro nut 
and its high value in the interior of Africa, will be found 
in our last volume, page 148.—Ep. Am. DruaaG.]|—Chem. 
and Drug. 
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On the Relative Value of Different Pepsin Tests. 


From a lengthy paper on this subject, by Mr. James H. 
Stebbins, Jr., printed in the Journ. of the Chem, Soc, 
(March, 1888), we select those portions which appear to be 
of most practical value to our readers. 

The author first mentions Bidder and Schmidt's method 
of testing which was directed to be carried out as follows: 
Place a known weight of small cubes of coagulated white 
of egg in contact with a liquid containing a known weight 
of pepsin dissolved in hydrochloric acid of 0.2 per cent 
strength, and heat the mixture for about five hours at 
15°C. At the end of this time the undissolved albumen is 
washed and weighed. The loss in weight of this albumen 
indicates the digestive power of the pepsin. 

This method of assay, says the author, hasthe inconve 
nience of taking into account only the amount of albumen 
dissolved, without paying attention to the amount of albu 
men really converted into peptone. The same objection 
also applies to the next two methods discussed by the au- 
thor, one of which is the test of the U .8. Pharmacoposia, 
while the other is Manwaring’s test. 

Regarding the U.S. P. test, the author says that it is 
unreliable and misleading, as no two persons using the 
same pepsin can obtain the same, or even approximate re- 
sults. [This is quite true, and is not even disputed by 
those who devised and introduced that test in the text of 
the U.S. P. But it should be remembered that in 1882, 
when the text of the U.S. P. was printed, our knowledge 
of the properties of pepsin and of methods of testing it 
were not as far advanced as they are now. Indeed, 
at that time, a better test could not be devised. At 
the present time, however, the case stands differently. 
While the digestive power of the officinal saccharated 
pepsin is not attempted to be interfered with, the 
National Formulary, recently published, contains an 
improved process of testing pepsin which is believed to be 
fully satisfactory. It also contains the feature, found 
fault with by Mr. Stebbins, that the digestive power is de 
termined from the amount of undissolved albumen remain- 
ing behind. But, in our judgment, the most weighty ob 
jections (though notall) against this method are removed 
by the details of manipulation. Kp, Am. Dr.| Several of 
the objections made by the author of the paper need not be 
mentioned here, as they are superseded by the new pepsin 
test just mentioned in the note in brackets. But there is 
one point which even now deserves attention. The writer 
saves: “It is difficult to see how accurate results are to be 
obtained by weighing the amount of undissolved pepsin re 
maining after a digestion, because it is npoabibde to find 
two samples of coagulated albumen which contain exactly 
the same quantity of moisture ; and besides this, the quan 
tity of moisture is very lable to vary during the ieletlaine. 
owing to the loss of moisture by evaporation.” {The new 
test directs that egg-albumen prepared by boiling fresh 
eggs for 15 minutes shall be rubbed trough a clean hair 
sieve, having 30 meshes to the linear inch. This is a great 
improvement over the other method, but even here, there 
is no absolute certainty that the rate of hydration of the 
prepared mass is perfectly uniform, However, it is prob 
ably conceded that the error caused by this method is too 
small to be of practical importance,--Ev. Am, Dr. | 

The author then turns to the ‘‘ Manwaring test,” which 
is given as follows: 

“The design of the following mode of testing the dis 
solving rd of pepsin is to conform as nearly as possible 
to the U.S. P. test, which, contemplating the ‘testing of 
the saccharated form, makes no provision for the propor- 
tion of acidulated water to be used with a pure pepsin. 
On the basis that 1 part of a pure pepsin is capable of dis 
solving 1,000 times its weight of coagulated egg albumen 
in 6 hours, a saccharated pepsin made with a pure pepsin 
of U.S. P. strength would contain 5 per cent of pure pep 
sin. Therefore, if 1 grain of a U. 8. P. saccharated pep 
sin is to be tested in the presence of 500 grains of acidu- 
lated water, then 1 grain of a pure pepsin should be 
tested in the presence of 10,000 grains off acidulated water 
to equal the same proportions of water and acid used for 
the actual quantity of pepsin contained in a U.S. P. saec- 
charated pepsin when tested according to the U. 8. P.” 

Manwaring recommends, when pure pepsin is to be test- 
ed, to mix it previously with milk-sugar. He also directs 
to rub the albumen (obtained by boiling eggs for 15 min- 
utes) through a No. 30 sieve, {These and certain other 
features of the test in the National Formulary are based 
upon Manwaring's directions.| After digesting the pepsin 
and albumen for 6 hours at a temperature of 100-105" F., 
Manwaring directs to run up the temperature quickly to 
above 145° F., in order to destroy the pepsin. Then the 
bottle and contents are to be allowed to rest over night so 
that the undissolved albumen may settle. The strength of 
the pepsin is calculated by evaporating a small portion of 
the supernatant liquid todewnenn and by using certain fac- 
tors for multiplying (which may here be omitted), the 
amount of normal albumen corresponding to the dry res- 
idue is ascertained. Mr. Stebbins raises several objections 
to this method, among which the following are the more 
important. 

Regarding the direction that the peptic principle should 
be destroyed by raising the temperature up to and above 
145° F., it is to be remarked that the object is not attained 
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in this manner. It has been shown that digestion may 
and docs continue up to 80° C, (172° F.), though of course 
much more slowly than at a lower temperature. Hence, 
if the bottle and contents are subjected only to a tempera- 
ture of 62.2 C. (145° F.), and it is then set aside during a 
whole night, digestion will progress to some extent all 
night. 

Another objection is raised against the method of deter- 
ining the “peptone” contained in an aliquot part of the 
liquid, chiefly for the reason that the portion of liquid 
taken for the assay contains other substances besides true 
peptone, Mr. Stebbins confirms an observation long ago 
made by others, but which it is nevertheless worth while 
to mention again, viz., that the accumulation of peptone 
during peptic digestion hinders and finally stops the ac- 
tion of the pepsin upon the albuminoid matter entirely. 
If then the liquid is diluted, digestion will commence 
again, and proceed until the pepsin has become inert. Mr. 
Stebbins does not believe in the theory that one grain of 
pepsin can go on digesting to infinity. 

The good points in Manwaring’s test, according to Mr. 
Stebbins, are, first, that he directs strong pepsins to be suit- 
ably diluted before assaying them, Second, that he does 
not weigh the undissolved albumen, which is a great source 
of error. Instead of this, he calculates the amount of 
“albumen” digested from the amount of dry residue of a 
measured portion of the supernatant liquid. Mr. Stebbins 
thinks that, while the whole method contains errors, they 
are not as great as those affecting the U. 8. P. method. 

The author now turns to the test which he considers the 
only approach to accuracy so far proposed, He does not, 
however, regard even this as absolutely accurate, as slight 
errors are apt to occur, but he thinks that these do not 
materially injure the final result. The test here referred 
to is that proposed by Kremel, of Vienna. 

In devising this test, Kremel has made a radical depar- 
ture from the usual methods, and bases his test upon the 
fact that, under the conditions in which artificial peptic 
digestion takes place, pepsin alone has the property of 
converting albuminoid matter into peptone, and that, there- 
fore, from an analytical as well as from a physiological 
standpoint, the only correct method is to take the quanti- 
ty of peptone produced as a gauge of the action of the pep- 
sin; or, in other words, the test is made to resemble as 
nearly as possible the conditions existing in the natural 
Process. 

Without going into any further detail, we shall give the 
test, as proposed by Kremel: 

One Gm. of egg albumen (soluble) dried at 40° C. and 
pulverized, and 0.1 Gm, of the pepsin to be tested are 
placed into a 100 C.c, flask, and dissolved in 50 C.c. of 0.2 
per cent hydrochloric acid. The solution is heated to 38 
10° ©, (100.4 104° F.) for three hours, and then exactly neu- 
tralized with sodium carbonate; it is then heated on a 
water-bath to 90°C. (94° F.) and cooled, after coagulation 
has taken place. The flask is then filled to the mark with 
distilled water, 50 C.c. are filtered off and evaporated to 
dryness in a platinum dish on a water-bath. 

The residue is dissolved in hot distilled water, filtered 
through a moist filter into a platinum dish, and the filter 
carefully washed. The solution is again evaporated to 
dryness and weighed. The peptone is then incinerated 
with ammonium carbonate, and the weight of the ash de- 
ducted leaves the weight of the pure peptone, or the repre- 
sentative of the digestive power of the pepsin. 

The good features of the above test are the following: 

1. Simplicity. 

2. No guess work, troublesome calculations, or the use of 
questionable factors. 

3. No weighing of albumen dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid, undigested albumen, and intermediary products along 
with the peptone. This is all obviated by the use of solu- 
ble egg albumen, coagulation and filtration, or removal of 
the undigested portion as detailed above. 

4. The ease with which it is possible to duplicate and 
still obtain concordant results. 

On the other hand, the objections to this process are the 
following: 

1. The great difficulty of procuring absolutely pure solu 
ble dried egg albumen. This source of error, however, in 
my opinion, is very slight, because in each test a large ex- 
cess of albumen is always used, and consequently the pep- 
sin always bas enough albumen to act upon. Besides this, 
it must be remembered that only the peptone formed is 
weighed, and not the amount of undigested albumen, as is 
the case with the U.S. P. test. 

2. It may be objected te this test that the results ob- 
tained are expressed by the weight of peptone formed and 
not by the weight of albumen dissolved, and consequentl 
the figures, being based upon dry peptone, will be much 
lower than when the result is expressed as so much moist 
or coagulated albumen. If this, however, be objected to, 
it is comparatively easy to obtain higher figures by a sim 
ple calculation. Assuming that the amount of dry pep- 
tone obtained is equivalent to so much dry albumen, then 
by multiplying the weight of the latter by 8 (Manwaring’s 
multiplier) we would obtain the equivalent in coagulated 
or moist albumen. Mr. Stebbins does not think it neces- 
sary or advisable to foliow this course, as it involves the 
use of a multiplier which is questionable. 

3. It takes a little longer to make a test by this process, 
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but if accuracy is thereby gained, the process is to be pre- 
ferred. 

The author now appends a series of analytical figures 
showing the result he obtained with this test. Fourteen 
samples of pepsin were tested, both “ pure.” and saccha- 
rated. The amount of peptone formed by 0.1 Gm. of the 
several samples within three hours varied from 0.5844 
Gm. to 0.1738 Gm., and the author thinks that the figures 
obtained fairly indicate the relative strength of the several 
pepsins. As it might, however, be objected that the 
promiscuous application of this method to both ‘ pure” 
and saccharated pepsins might do the former an injustice, 
by not bringing out their full digestive power, the author 
made a second series of experiments, in which he saccha- 
rated every one of the samples of ‘‘ pure” pepsin he had 
previously assayed. The results obtained x gseelly that 
the relative amount of pepsin formed was actually larger 
than when the undiluted pepsin were used in the ex- 
periment. 

As all the results obtained by strictly following Kremel’s 
directions are comparable among themselves, Mr. Stebbins 
does not see how the process can well be improved upon. 

The mere fact that increased dilution increases the yield 
of peptone is not, in his opinion, sufficient reason for cou- 
demning the process. As the conditions prevailing in the 
stomach of a full-grown man do not differ materially as to 
dilution from day to day, it is safe to say that pepsins of 
varying strength administered to such a person will only 
perform a certain amount of work and no more, and that, 
consequently, the results obtained by this test more closely 
reoumaie the conditions prevailing inside the stomach than 
any other. 


Adulterated Pepper. 


AT a recent meeting of the Paris Society of Pharmacy 
according to the Paris correspondent of the Chem. and 
Drugg.—the fascinating subject of ** Pepper Adulteration ” 
was brought forward, and gave rise to quite an interesting 
exchange of views. 

M. Ferrand said that at the previous meeting Prof. 
Planchon had somewhat criticised Gilet’s iodine process, 
and markedly expressed his preference for the micro- 
scopical investigation, Yet, as a commercial test, Gilet’s 
method is as reliable as it is Convenient. One gramme of 
the pepper should be wetted with 80 centigrammes of 
tincture of iodine, made with 90 per cent alcohol, and al- 
lowed to dry without the addition of any water. Any 
ground olive-seed present (which is at present a very com 
mon adulterant) will at once turn to a uniform rhubarb 
yellow, while pepper turns dark-brown, When a mixture 
of pepper and olive-seed is thus tested, as commercial 
pepper is never sold in the shape of an impalpable powder, 
the two substances present such a contrast in a as to 
be immediately apparent. The variegated aspect of yel- 
low spots among brown cannot fail to attract attention, 
Indeed, from the samples shown by M. Ferrand, the test 
will do for all practical purposes. 

A member having suggested that falsifiers will now add 
starch to their olive-seed powder, M. Ferrand replied it 
would not do, a8 commercial pepper is sold in coarse pow- 
der, and the olive-seed will show its yellow color with 
iodine, At the same time, microscopic examination must 
not be neglected, and cannot be replaced for general pur- 
poses. For olive-seed, however, Gilet’s test is the thing, as 
no particular skill is needed, such as is required for hand 
ling a microscope. To some one’s query: ‘ How about the 
malaguetta seeds?” the reply was mace that they are not 
used as adulterants proper, as they cost about as much as 
pepper. They are added, owing to their greater pungency, 
to permit the introduction of the real adulterating sub- 
stances, and these must be looked for. 

In the subject of pepper adulterations, Prof. Moissan 
related his experience when a young man employed in a 
wholesale drug-house. There the laurel leaves in which 
Italian licorice is packed being received in large quan 
tities, were powdered, and the assistants ordered to mix 
some of the stuff with every parcel of powdered pepper 
sold. How were you to find this out 7 

M. Ferrand: ‘For the present, olive-seed, ground, is 
the common adulterant. It is a regular article of trade, 
sent out from Marseilles, sold in large quantities, properly 
ground, and offered of two colors, black and white, so as 
to better imitate the pepper color. The white is the olive- 
seed skilfully decorticated. The sophistication is not 
easily detected with a microscope, unless one is very expert 
indeed, while the iodine test is simple and convenient. Lt 
may be but a temporary expedient, as faleifiers will invent 
other frauds; yet for the present this settles ground olive- 
seeds.” 

Colin spoke—while pepper sophistications were on the 
eA roasted bread-crumbs as a general adulterant 
which had long puzzled him. It is likely to be added, it 
seems, to nearly everything, and is most difficult to iden- 
tify. The only distinctive feature is the presence of the 
hair of the wheat, recognizable by experts. To give an 
idea of the ingenuity of falsifiers, he said, at the museum 
and other libraries their chemists are on the watch for new 
books on adulterations, and the first to read them. 
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AUTOMATIC DISTILLING APPARATUS. 


un British Trade Journal recently described an auto- 

matic still especially intended for producing fresh 
water at sea, or in countries where good water for drink- 
ing or culinary purposes is not available. It is made by 
srucher & Co,, Wriscanton, Somerset, England, and may 
be had in either tinned plate or tinned copper, and 1s 
said to be comprratively inexpensive (prices not given) and 
very simple and efficient in its 
action. The water to be dis 
tilled is placed in the lowest 
receptacle or boiler, beneath 
which any convenient form of 
heating oe Above 
this is the distilling or con- 
densing chamber, fitted with 
abroad annular rim to catch 
the condensed vapor, and sur- 
mounted by a cone into which 
the steam from the boiler 
ascends, and where it is con- 
densed by the lower tempera- 
ture maintained in the cone by 
a supply of cold water flowing 
through the topmost compart 
ment and circulating round 
this cone, These receptacles 
fit one into the other, and can be readily taken —_ for 
packing and conveyance in a small space, and the cold 
water used for cooling can, with advantage, be made to 
flow into the boiler. Thus the whole becomes really auto- 
matic when once the supply is regulated. The distilled 
water is drawn from the Seltons of the second chamber 
by means of a tube and nipple, and can thus be led to any 
receptacle prepared for it. It is made in two sizes, and 
would appear to be well adapted for pharmaceutical pur- 
POBCH. 





A CONSTANT GAS GENERATOR. 


A GLASS vessel, resembling a chloride of calcium drying 

cylinder (A) contains a perforated diaphragm and up 
right glass tube, which are attached, as shown in the cut, at 
the constricted portion of the cylinder. 
The neck is closed with a doubly perforated 
cork, carrying a drop-funnel B, provided 
with a stop-cock, to the exit of which is at- 
tached a spider like glass jet, with capil- 
lary tubes, the object of which is to distri- 
bute the liquid (for instance, acid) uniform. 
ly over the material in the cylinder (for 
instance, calcium carbonate). Through 
the other perforation of the cork passes a 
gas-delivery tube, which is externally (at 
¢) connected with 
the drop-funnel by 
means of a flexible 
tube d. By a proper 
adjustment of the 
stop-cock a very 
regular and steady 
current of gas may 
be produced. The 
spider-like liq u id- 
distributor is illus- 
trated in Figure 2. 
—Atter Chem. Zeit. 





Adulterated Liquorice Juice. 


As the result of the examination of a number of samples 
of liquorice or ‘Spanish juice,” based upon a comparison 
of the ash yielded with that obtained from samples be- 
lieved to be genuine, Mr. B. Dyer is of opinion that 
liquorice 18 adulterated to an enormous extent (The 
Analyst, July, 124). The sophisticated —— so far as 
could be ascertained, appeared to be chiefly of French 
origin, the best samples coming from Italy. The genuine 
juices all contained a tolerably large quantity of starch, 
but this was readily distinguishable from the added starch, 
which was recognized in different samples as derived from 
wheat, barley, rice, potatoes, and perhaps rye. The 
samples in which adulteration are detected by the micro- 
scope showed a very low yield of ash free from silica and 
clay; in four cases the quantity fell below 2 per cent, and 
in another case below 3 per cent, whilst that from presum- 
ably genuine specimens ranged between 3 and & per cent. 
Another difference observed was in the relative proportion 
of potash in the ash, which in that from genuine samples 
amounted to from 34 to 43 per cent, whilst in that from 
adulterated samples it was only 18 to 80 per cent. A 
sample made by Mr. Dyer, by evaporating a decoction of 
liquorice root, gave results that agreed well, as regards 
the quantity of ash and its composition, with those ob- 
tained from the commercial samples otf reputed genuine- 
ness, except that the proportion of phosphoric acid in the 
former was much higher.—After Pharm. Journ, 
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Official Tests for Arsenic and Tin, in Germany. 


A GOVERNMENT order, made for carrying out the details 
of a law regarding the use of noxious ingredients in arti- 
cles of food or use, has recently been issued in Berlin, 
which prescribes very minutely the methods to be follow- 
ed in testing for arsenic and tin. As this method has evi- 
dently been most carefully drawn up, and embodies all 
improvements that have been found acceptable up to the 
present time, it will be of interest to place on record here 
at least that portion of it which refers to arsenic. 1t should 
be stated that the law particularly aims at the suppression 
of poisonous colors for articles of food or general use. 


I. SOLID SUBSTANCES. 


1. Of solid articles which are dyed throughout, 20 gram- 
mes are taken in operation. If the color is only superfi- 
cial, it is scraped off, and such a quantity of it used that 
it corresponds to 20 grammes of the original substance. 
Only when the prescribed amount of 20 grammes cannot be 
obtained, may a smaller quantity be used for the test. 

2. Reduce the sample by trituration, or in any other 
manner, toa fine powder or mass, and then mix it, in a 
capsule of genuine porcelain | Berlin porcelain], with a mea- 
sured quantity of pure hydrochloric acid, spec. gr. 1.100 to 
1.120, mixed with so much water that the proportion of 
the hydrochloric acid to the water is about like 1 to 3. 
Usually, 25 C.c. of the above-mentioned hydrochloric acid 
and 75 C.c. of water will answer the purpose. 

Next add 0.5 Gm. of chlorate of potassium, transfer the 
capsule to a water bath, and, as soon as the contents have 
acquired the temperature of the latter, add, in intervals of 
five minutes, further small portions of the chlorate, until 
the liquid has acquired a light-yellow color, and has be- 
come homogeneous and thin fluid. About 2 Gm. of the 
salt, altogether, will usually be found sufficient. The water 
which is lost by evaporation must be replaced trom time 
to time. When the desired point has been attained,0.5 Gm. 
more of the chlorate are added, and the capsule removed 
from the water-bath. When it has become completely 
cold, the contents are passed through a filter placed over a 
flask of the capacity of about 400 C.c. When all the liquid 
has passed, the flask is placed on the water-bath and heat- 
ed until the odor of et om has nearly disappeared. The 
filter and residue, which it usually contains, are well 
washed with hot water, the wash-water evaporated on the 
water-bath to about 50 C.c. and this portion, together 
with any precipitate that might possibly have separated, 
added to the filtered liquid in the flask. Care is to be taken 
that the total volume of liquid be at least six times 
that of the volume of the hydrochloric acid employed. For 
instance, if 25 C.c. of hydrochloric acid were originally 
used, the final liquid (filtrate and concentrated washings) 
must ineasure at least 150 C.c., but are preferably 200 to 
250 C.c. 

The liquid is now heated to between 60° and 80° C. (140° 
to 176° F.), and while being kept at this temperature, a 
slow current of pure, washed hydrosulphuric acid gas is 
conducted through it during three hours. It is then al- 
lowed to cool, the current of gas being continuously main- 
tained, the flask then lightly covered with a piece of filter- 
ing-paper, and set aside in a moderately warm place, for 
at least twelve hours. 

4. If a precipitate has been produced, this is to be col- 
lected upon a filter, washed with water containing hydro- 
sulphuric acid, and, while still moist, to be treated with 
moderately yellow sulphide of ammonium which had 
previously been diluted with dilute water of ammonia. 
Usually, 4 C.c. of sulphide of ammonium, 2 C.c. of water 
of ammonia (sp. gr. 0.960), and 15 C.c. of water, will 
suffice. Any residue remaining after the treatment with 
sulphide of ammonium is washed with water containing 
sulphide of ammonium, and the filtrate and washings eva- 
porated to dryness, in a deep porcelain capsule of about 6 
Cm. diameter, at a moderate heat. The residue left upon 
evaporation is covered with about 3 C.c. of crude, fuming 
nitric acid—the capsule being covered with a watch-glass— 
and the acid then cautiously evaporated at a moderate 
heat. Ifthe residue which now remains has a yellow color, 
while yet moist, it is treated as directed in the next para- 
graph. But if the residue is dark-colored, it must be again 
treated with crude, fuming nitric acid, until it looks yellow 
while moist. 

5. The yellow and still moist residue in the capsule is 
mixed with finely-powdered sodium carbonate until the 
mass has a strongly alkaline reaction, then further mixed 
with 2 Gm. of a mixture of 3 parts of carbonate and 1 part 
of nitrate of sodium, a little water being added so as to 
produce a homogeneous, pulpy mass. This is dried in the 
capsule, and cautiously heated until it is anhydrous or be- 

zins to melt. A higher temperature should be avoided. 
The resulting mass will be white or colorless. Should this 
not be the case, a little more nitrate of sodium is to be 
added, until the desired result is attained.* 

6. The melted mass is treated with water, at a gentle 
heat, and the liquid passed through a filter. If any tin 
was present, this is now (almost all) contained in the 





* If the melted mass remains black, in spite of this treatment, this is usually 
due to a small amount of copper, since sulphide of copper is not entirely in- 
soluble in sulphide of ammonium, 
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residue upon the filter, in the form of white oxide of tin, 
while the arsenic is contained in the filtrate as arsenate o 
sodium. If a residue has remained on the filter at all, it 
is to be remembered that a small portion of the tin may 
also be contained in the filtrate. The residue is once again 
washed with cold water, then three times in succession 
with a mixture of equal parts of water and alcohol, and 
the washings evaporated, so that the united filtrate and 
washings amount to about 10 C.c. Next, diluted nitric 
acid is added, until the liquid just has an acid reaction. 
Should this produce a separation of traces of oxide of tin, 
this is filtered out and washed again as directed above. 
The filters now containing any tin that may have been 
present are then specially treated so as to isolate and de- 
termine the quantity of this metal. (The prescribed pro- 
cess contains nothing new and is here omitted.) 

7. Todemonstrate the presence of arsenic (in the filtrate), 
it is first converted into arsenico-molybdate of ammo- 
nium. For this purpose, the liquid is acidulated with 
nitric acid, freed from carbonic and nitrous acids by 
warming, then cooled, and, if necessary, again filtered. 
It may now amount to about 15 C.c. It is now mixed, in 
a small flask, with about an equal volume of a solution of 
molybdate of ammonium in nitric acid,* and allowed to 
stand three hours without warming. Should the liquid, 
owing to an insufficient washing of the first hydrosul- 
phuric acid precipitate, contain traces of phosphoric acid, 
this would be now precipitated as phospho-molybdate of 
ammonium. If the operation, however, has been care- 
fully conducted, no precipitate |cer.ainly none containing 
any arsenic! will form. 

8. The clear or filtered liquid (of §7) is now warmed on 
a water-bath, until it has been kept at the temperature of 
the latter for about 5 minutes (or better, until molybdic acid 
begins to separate). If any arsenic was present, this will 
be artes as a yellow precipitate of arsenico-molybdate 
of ammonium, and there will usually be also a separation 
of white molybdic acid. After standing one hour, the 
liquid is passed through a small filter, which will retain a 
trace of the precipitate, while the largest part of the latter 
will remain in the flask. The precipitate in the flask is 
now twice washed with a mixture of 100 parts of the above- 
mentioned (see note) molybdic reagent, 20 parts of nitric 
acid (sp. gr. 1.200) and 80 parts of water, and then dis- 
solved, by warming, in 2 to4C.c. of water of ammonia (sp. 
gr. 0.960), with subsequent addition of 4 C.c. of water. Tf 
necessary, the liquid is again passed through the small fil- 
ter [if any of the precipitate had first been collected upon 
the filter, it should be treated in the same manner as that 
contained in the flask, so as to get it all into one solution. 
—Ep. Am. Druaa.|, and the filtrate mixed, first with one- 
fourth of its volume of alcohol and then with 2 drops of 
solution of chloride of magnesium and chloride of ammo- 
nium. |The analytical, so-called magnesia mixture made 
with sulphate of magnesium will also answer.—Ep. AM. 
Dr.| The arsenic will separate, either at once, or on 
standing in a cold place, as white and more or less crystal- 
line ammonio-magnesium arsenate. This is filtered off 
and washed with the least possible quantity of a mixture 
of 1 part of water of ammonia (0.960), 2 parts of water, and 
1 part of alcohol. 

9. The washed precipitate on the filter is next dissolved 
in the least possible quantity of dilute nitric acid, the so- 
lution evaporated toasmall bulk, then one drop trans- 
ferred upon a porcelain disk, and another upon an object 
glass. To the drop on the disk is added a drop of solution 
of nitrate of silver, »nd afterwards, from the edge, a dro 
of water of ammonia (0.960). If arsenic was present, a red- 
dish-brown stripe will be formed at the line of contact, due 
to the formation of arsenate of silver. The drop placed 
upon the object glass is rendered alkaline with the least 
possible quantity of water of ammonia. If arsenic is pres- 
ent, there will be produced, either at once or after a short 
time, a precipitate of ammonio-magnesium arsenate which, 
when viewed under the microscope, will be seen to consist 
of pointed crystals. 


II. Ligutps, JELLIES, ETC. 


Of liquids, etc., the quantity to be taken is such that it 
corresponds to about 20 Gm. of dry substance. For in- 
stance, of strawberry syrup about 30 Gm., of red wine or 
vinegar about 800 to 1,000 Gm. In exceptional cases, when 
= quantities are not available, smaller amounts may be 
used. 

Fruit-juices, jellies, etc., are treated with hydrochloric 
acid and chlorate of potassium precisely as directed under 
I. Thin liquids, not of an acid reaction, are evaporated to 
a small bulk, and this treated like jellies, etc. Thin, acid 
liquids are distilled until only a small residue remains, and 
this is then treated as directed before. The distillate, in 
this case, is acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and like- 
wise treated with hydrosulphuric acid in the same manner 
as the solution of the residue. 


III. In Woven FaAprics, ETc. 
If the arsenical dye or color is soluble in water, it may 
be extracted by this liquid. Usually it will probably be 





* Dissolve 1 part of molybdic acid in 4 parts of water of ammonia (sp. fr 
about 0.960), and pour the solution into 15 parts of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1200). 

the mixture stand afew days in a moderately warm place, and, if necessary, 
draw it off clear from any sediment formed. 
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but little or not at all soluble. In all cases it is convenient 
to test a small portion in Marsh’s apparatus in order to as- 
certain whether arsenic 7s present or not. Ifnone is thus 
discovered, no further tests are required. 

Take 10 Gm. of the fabric, cut it into small pieces, in- 
troduce these into a tubulated retort of potash-glass, of the 
pe reer of about 400 C.c. and add 100 U.c. of pure hydro- 
chloric acid of spec. gr. 1.190. The neck of the retort 
should be drawn out and bent at an obtuse angle. The 
retort is adjusted so.that the branch extending from the 
retort itself is directed obliquely upwards, and the second 
bent downwards. The latter is introduced into a Liebig’s 
condenser, the connection being closed by a piece of rubber- 
tubing. The condenser tube is made to dip air-tight into 
a tubulated receiver of about 500 C.c. capacity, contain 
ing 200 C.c. of water. To keep it cool, it is placed into a 
basin containing cold water. The tubulure of the retort 
is connected with a Peligot tube filled with water (to form 
a water-joint). After about one hour, 5 C.c. of a cold 
saturated aqueous solution of crystallized ferrous chloride 
(free from arsenic) is put in the retort and the contents 
heated. When the excess of hydrochloric acid has been 
driven off, the temperature is raised so as to bring the 
contents to boiling, and the distillation is continued until 
the contents begin to swell. The retort is allowed to cool, 
50 C.c. more of hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1.190) then added, 
and the distillation repeated. 

The distillate in the receiver (which may have a brown 
color from organic matter), united with the contents of the 
Peligot tube, is put into a flask, diluted to 600 or 700 C.c. 
with distilled water, and a current of pure hydrosulphuric 
acid gas then conducted through it, first while heating, and 
afterwards during cooling. 

After 12 hours, the brown precipitate (partly or entirely 
consisting of organic substances) is filtered out upon an 
asbestos filter, prepared by a suitable layer of asbestos in 
a funnel, the exit tube of which contains a glass stop-cock. 
After washing the filter a short time, the stop-cock is 
closed, and the residue upon the filter—while the funnel is 
covered with a plate of glass or watch glass—treated with 
a few cubic centimeters of bromated hydrochloric acid 
(prepared by saturating hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1.190 
with bromine). After about half an hour’s treatment, the 
solution is allowed to flow off through the stop-cock into 
the same flask in which the precipitation was carried out, 
upon the walls of which there are frequently slight films 
of the original sulphuretted precipitate. The residue 
upon the asbestos filter is washed with hydrochloric acid 
of spec. grav. 1.190. 

The liquid in the flask. is again mixed with an excess of 
ferrous chloride and transferred (with washings made 
with hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1.190) into a smaller 
retort, where the distillation is conducted precisely as 
described, before. 

The distillate will now usually be limpid like’ water. It 
is then diluted with distilled water to about 700 C.c. and 
treated with hydrosulphuric acid as directed above. Atter 
12 hours, any precipitated sulphide of arsenic is separated 
by filtration upon a filter which had previously been 
washed successively with dilute hydrochloric acid, water, 
and alcohol, then had been dried at 110° C. and weighed. 
The residue upon the filter is washed, first with water, 
then with absolute alcohol, afterwards with warmed 
disulphide of carbon, and lastly again with absolute alcohol. 
It is then dried at 110° C. and weighed. 

From the amount of As.S:, the quantity of arsenic 
— present is calculated. In the case of fabrics (or 
wall papers) the calculation should extend to the amount 
present in a given square surface, best in 100 square centi- 
meters.—After Zeitsch. f. Anal. Chem., 1888, 471-478. 


Color-Test for Saccharin. 


Mr. Davip Linbo writes in the Chem. News (August 3d): 

I have failed as yet to obtain a characteristic reaction 
[color-reaction] for the substance in solution. The follow- 
ing test, which must be applied to the solid body, is be- 
lieved to be original. It cousists in evaporating to dryness 
on the water-bath the saccharin mixed with excess of ni- 
tric acid. A fragment of caustic potash (not too small) is 
then added, and adrop or two of water, without removing 
the dish from the bath. Color is at once developed, and 
if the dish is inclined, streaks of color, blue, violet, purple 
and red, flow from the caustic. The reaction is very fine, 
and still more beautiful if fifty per centalcohol is added to 
the potash instead of pure water. The test, however, is 
not extremely delicate : half a milligramme of saccharin 
in the solid state is about the smallest quantity that will 
give definite results. Heat is necessary to develop the 
colors, and apparently a large excess of alkali. Soda does 
not appear to act as well as potash. Mr. Lindo adds that 
color reactions obtained with coal-tar products must always 
be suspected of not being characteristic. Whether the one 
here described for saccharin is peculiar to it, remains to 
be ascertained. 





THE Indiana Legislature has enacted a law prohibiting 
the refilling, more than once, of prescriptions containing 
doses of more than } grain of opium or ;', grain of mor- 
phine without verbal or written order from the prescriber. 
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AN IMPROVED FILTERING APPARATUS. 
) Ratkow has utilized Nickel’s idea of perforated filters 
e in anew manner. 

A conical tube of porcelain (D), which is perforated with 
a series of holes, is placed inside of a funnel, in the manner 
shown in the cut, the portions coming in contact being 
suitably ground. The cone D is wound around with filter- 
ing paper, cut into strips of 2 to 4 Cm. width, which may 
be suitably tied. The liquid to be filtered is poured into 
the space between the funnel and conical tube. If there is 
much sediment, the lower holes of the filtering tube will 
gradually become clogged, but the upper ones will still 
continue to functionate. 

In case it is desired to hasten filtration by a filter pump, 
the orifice of the cone D is closed with a cork carrying a 
tube which is connected with the pump. In this case, of 
course, care must be taken that the level of the liquid to 
be filtered is maintained above the top row of holes in the 
cone; otherwise air would be aspirated, and the action of 
the pump be neutralized. When the liquid becomes scant 
in quantity, the author recommends to push a cork (which 
is supposed to fit suit- 
ably, see Fig. 2) down the 
conical tube, so as to 
cover the several rows of 
holes which would other- 
wise be exposed.—After 
Chem. Zeit. 

Note by id. Am. Drug. 
—-In place of this arrange - 
ment, we would construct 
the apparatus differently. 
We would use not a coni- 
cal, but a parailel-sided 
tube with rows of holes, 
and fasten it by passing 
it through a cork put into 
e the neck of the funnel in 

Fia 2, such a manner that the Fia. 1. 
connection would be water-tight, but at the same time 
permit the tube being pushed down through the cork when 
so desired. After the last of the liquid has been poured into 
the space between the funnel and central tube, the level of 
the liquid must be watched, and whenever it approaches 
the top row of holes, the tube must be-pushed down so as 
not to permit any access of air. 


ON FILTRATION. 


Qs HeEaNER and Henry D. Richmond have examined 
the methods for inserting filters in funnels, in order 
to find out which is the best. If a filter is so placed in a 
funnel that it is at all points in contact with the latter, the 
liquid cannot escape, and filtration is slow. For this rea- 
son, corrugated or channellated funnels have been made, 
which do not, however, any longer fulfil their purpose, 
owing to the thin filtering paper now generally used, 
which stretches sufficiently to accommodate itself to the 
uneven surface of the funnel. The authors caused funnels 
to be made which contained four ridges upon their inner 
surface, the ridges running from the rim to the neck. 
Then they examined the rate of filtration through differ- 
ent kinds of funnels and with differently folded filters. 
As filtering liquid, 250 C.c. of pure water were used, and 
he filters kept constantly full. For each experiment a 
new filter was used, since even pure water gradually stops 
up the pores of a filter, thereby retarding filtration. The 
results, which express the rate of filtration of 250 C.c. of 
pure water in seconds of time are given below. A variety 
of filtering papers were used by the author, but we shall 
note here a the reference made to Schleicher and 
Schuell’s papers. . 














250 C.c. of water filtered in .... seconds, 

2 3 APT EBet Pang 7 

(| 563 | 840 | 160 | -— | 98 | 120 

Schleicher and Schill’s fil-j} | 450 | 160 | 145 | -— | 100 | 200 
tering paper. \ | 545 | 180 | 192, -— | 90 | 155 

(| 750 | 250 | 162 | —— | 188 | 150 
asi dae hence, | 577 | 357 | 165 | —- | 119 | 156 





Column 2 gives the rapidity of filtration (in seconds) 
with smooth funnel; No. 3 the same, 
with smooth funnel and closely cut- 
off stem, the paper being folded at an 
angle somewhat larger than 90’, so 
that it may not fit tight; No. 4 the 
same arrangement, only with substitu- 
tion of the new funnel above-mentioned ; 
No. 6, with folded filter; and No.7 with 
the filter folded, as shown in the cut. 
This is done in the following manner: A 
Fold the filter in the direction of two 
diameters crossing each other at right angles. This 
will produce four quadrants. Open the filter out again, 
reverse it, and in two opposite quadrants foid back the 
edges until they meet. When the filter is placed in a 
funnel of 60°, it will exactly fit it.~After The Analyst. 
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The Synthesis of Coniine, 


In 1886, Prof. Ladenburg announced the important fact 
that he had succeeded in producing synthetically the 
alkaloid coniine possessed of every property which charac- 
terized the natural alkaloid. Previous to that time, a syn- 
thetical coniine had already been prepared, but while this 
corresponded with the natural alkaloid in nearly every 
respect, yet there were some differences which showed 
that the identity was not absolute. One of the chief dif- 
ferences was this, that the artificial coniine was optically 
inert, while the natural coniine turned polarized light to 
the right. 

It has long been known that artificially prepared organic 
bases are optically inert, while all natural alkaloids turn 
the ray of polarized light either to the right or to the left. 
The solution of this puzzle will no doubt mark an impor- 
tant era in chemical knowledge, and an important step 
towards its solution has been made, first, by Pasteur in his 
researches upon dextro- and leevo-tartaric acids, and now 
by Ladenburg. The latter has occasion, in a recent ex- 
tensive paper on pyridine and piperidine bases, published 
in Liebig’s Annalen (vol. 247, p. 80), to give a more de 
tailed account of how the synthesis of *‘ natural” coniine 
was brought about, and we give the more interesting por- 
tions of tais paper in the following: 

Although coniine was observed already in 1827 by Gie- 
seke and shortly afterwards more closely studied by Geiger, 
its correct chemical composition (CsHi;N) was first deter- 
mined by Hofmann in 1881. The latter recofMiRged its 
similarity to piperidine, and subsequently showed that it 
could be changed, by a reduction process, to a new base, 
CeHuiN. 

The latter, known as conyrine, has been recognized by 
its decomposition products to be identical with propy|- 
pyridine, which may in fact be obtained by the action of 
reducing agents (nascent hydrogen, etc.) upon natural 
coniine. 

Without entering here too minutely into the chemical 
constitution and relationship of the several synthetic com- 
pounds involved in the finat building up Of true coniine, 
we will merely state here that the next problem to b 
solved was the conversion of alpha-propyl-pyridine, 
(or conyrine (C.H.,N) into alpha-propyl-piperidine which 
latter contains six atoms more ol bydrogen, and 1s, 
therefore, according to its elementary cumpo-ition, appa- 
rently identical with natural coniine: C.Hi;N. It was not 
necessary to convert the first-named base itself into the 
second, as there were better means available to pass from 
the pyridine series to that of piperidine. Alpha-ally|- 
pyridine was treated with metailic sodium and _ boiling 
alcohol, and produced the desired base in nearly theoreti- 
cal quantity. The crude base was converted into the 
hydrochlorate, the latter several times recrystallized, and 
the base isolated by distilling the salt in the usual manner 
with aqueous svlution of soda. The oily alkaloid was 
separated from the distillate, the remainder dissolved in 
the condensed water, separated by potassa, and the united 
portions of the alkaloid then dried over potash. 

The base thus obtained coincided im boiling point, 
elementary composition, odor, specific gravity, behavior 
towards reagents, physiological effects, etc., etc., com- 
pletely with natural coniine, but there was still.a difference, 
as the artificial base was optically inert, while natural 
coniine is dextrogyre. 

The important step now to be undertaken was to split 
the optically inactive artificial coniine into its two com- 
ponent isomeric bodies, which—after the analogy of cer- 
tain substances investigated by Pasteur—could be anti- 
cipated to be, the one dextrogyre and the other leevogyre, 
in such proportions that their optical properties mutually 
neutralized each other. Pasteur had shown that uvic 
acid is such a compound, made up of dextro- and leevo- 
tartaric acid. : , 

Ladenburg tried several methods to bring about a split- 
ving up of the artificial coniine. One of these consisted in 
treating a solution of the base with fungi, which could be 
expected to destroy one of the active isomers, leaving the 
other behind. [Pasteur had shown, in 1860, that it toa 
solution of acid uvate of ammonium, containing traces of 
phosphate, some spores of Penicillium glaucum are added, 
the dextro-tartaric acid, of which the uvic acid is partly 
composed, is gradually consumed, so that levo-tartaric 
acid finally alone remains.} But it was found that contine 
behaved, even towards the most resisting fungus (Peni- 
cillium glaucum) so poisonous that no solutions contain- 
ing over 0.1 per cent could be employed. And even after 
many weeks’ trial, the coniine was found to have under- 
gone no change. f 

The next method was one for which Ladenburg made 
use of a hint afforded by Pasteur’s investigations, Re- 
membering that this chemist succeeded in splitting up uvic 
acid, while the latter was combined in salts, Ladenburg 
looked about for an optically active acid which would form 
a well-crystallizable salt with coniine. A good promise 
appeared to be afforded by the dextrogyre tartrate of 
coniine, which had been prepared some years previously 
by ‘Schorm. This was a salt of coniine prepared with 


dextro-tartaric acid. On preparing a syrupy solution of 
equal molecules of tartaric acid and true coniime, and 
adding to it a crystalline fragment of the before-mentioned 
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salt, Ladenburg found, after a short time, that the whole 
liquid solidified to a hard crystalline mass. On repeating 
this experiment with substitution of alpha-propy]-piperi- 
dine, that is, artificial coniine, crystals appear in this li- 
quid likewise, but even after eight days it was only partially 
solidified. As it could not be filtered, the mass was trans- 
ferred upon blotting paper, which absorbed the syrupy 
portion, The crystals were freed from adhering syrup 
strong pressure between bibulous paper, the dry fans het 
decomposed by potassa, the base distilled over, and after 
being separated and dried examined in the polariscope. 
It was now found to turn the plane of polarized light to 
the right to the same (or practically the same) degree as 
natural coniine, and in all other respects, even where 
there had previously yet been some slight differences, the 
identity was absolute. 

Hence this operation resulted for the first time in the 
complete synthesis of a natural alkaloid—if we understand 
under alkaloids those natural bases of vegetable origin 
which are related to pyridine, or at least contain a nitro- 
genized nucleus. 

In this connection, it is proper to remark that not only 
Ladenburg, but many other chemists had heretofore be- 
lieved that the pyridine which they had recognized as 
being Closely related to the alkaloids, and which they 
usually obtained for their experiments from certain manu- 
facturers, was obtained from bone-tar (product of the dry 
distillation of bones), as this was supposed to be a much 
more abundant source of the substance than coal-tar or 
other compounds which were also known to contain it. 
Prof. Ladenburg was led to the above supposition because 
the manufacturers used tosupply the crude pyridine under 
the name of ‘* Thier-6l-basen” (‘‘ bases from animal oil’), 
It now turns out that in spite of this name, the commercial 
crude pyridine is all obtained from coal tar. 

The dextrogyre portion of alpha-propyl piperidine hav- 
ing thus been extracted and identified with natural 
coniine, it remained only to separate the leevogyre por- 
tion contained in the syrup soaked up by the blotting 
paper. It was first tried to remove from it any of the 
dextrogyre salt still contained therein, but this was unsuc- 
cessful. However, by the aid of iodide of cadmium, which 
forms double salts with coniine and many other alkaloids, 
a partial separation of the lavogyre salt was accom- 
plished, the resulting base being, however, only approxi- 
mately pure. 


Disinfection. 


_ THe following directions for disinfection are contained 
in the official FKormulaire Pharmaceutique of the Paris 
hospitals: 


1. Before employing any disinfectant, search for the 
cause Cf infection, with a view to suppress it. Particularly 
look to the tightness of sewers, construction of closets, 
etc. 

2. Personal Disinfection.—Surgeons and their assistants 


should wash their hands first with soap and water, and 
afterwards with either one of the following solutions: 


ASR BIOME. ceiesiioeas Svstese teases 50 parts. 
SRPMS saps AS v's wis Sos 63 vie has wees ae 75 
fs pe aren mee pe Bere arc eind OS by My 1,000 .* 

0); COOESORI VE FIMEIAUG, 5 5. 55.05 65 04550 0108s eo 2 parts. 
CAAMTEO TOL SOURED 6c. s wipe dos swaineessoeus ess 
IMG S a keceks SScenbiese ana tawe cere 1,000 * 


3. Disinfection of Bedding, Clothing, Curtains, Car- 
pets, etc.—Expose the objects, during twenty minutes, to 
steam under pressure, in a suitable apparatus, such as 
that of Geneste and Herscher, at a temperature of at least 
105° C, (221° ¥.).. Dry air, even at 120° C. (248° F.), does 
not disinfect bulky articles, even after several hours ; and 
woollen goods are rendered reddish-brown by it. 

Blood, fecal matters, and colored albuminous dejections 
leave indelible stains upon tabrics, if these are heated to 
about 100° C. (212° F.) The stains found on coverlets, 
mattress covers, etc., are first washed with a dilute solu- 
tion of hypochlorite of sudium (about 1 volume of Labar- 
raque’s solution in 300-400 volumes of water).* 

Shoes should be washed with the following solution: 


Corrosive Sublimate,.... ......ccesseeceee - 2 parts. 
Chioride of Sodium. ......54.666.00055% ae SB i. 
UMA 5b sawG kes os nNsbedeaNaubpsee Pr eed 


4. Disinfection of Linen, etc.—Bedclothing, linen, etc., 
which is soiled by dejections or blood, should first be 
soaked or rinsed in the above-mentioned dilute solution of 
hypochlorite of sodium (called chlorozone in the original), 
then wrung out, and afterwards put in the steam-heating 
apparatus. Or the articles may be boiled in the liquid just 
mentioned. Or they may be kept from six to twelve hours 
in a weak solution of chloride of lime, obtained by in- 
closing cbloride of lime in a sack of stout material and 
hanging it into the water. About one pound of chloride 
of lime is required for every twenty-five gallons of water. 





* This will be found too dilute, The strength to be used will depend upon 
the intensity of the stain and the nature of the fabric. 
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In order to avoid the scattering of germs, the fabrics 
should be immersed in the liquid previous to being sorted 
out and counted. 

Leather is disinfected by applying to it, with a brush, a 
solution of 


Corrosive Sublimate............0 cee... eee 16 grains. 
Chloride of Sodium....,..............e0008 stor 
WOME hse e SUS ieee Bel Oded eecet eee 1 quart. 


5. Infectious Fecal Discharges.—Place into the porcelain 
vessel (intended to receive them) beforehand some 4 or 8 
ounces of a 5-per-cent solution of hydrochloric acid or of 
chloride of lime, or the following: 


Sulphate of Copper...............0eeeeeeeeee 14 oz, 
RIIPEITIN NES RUE 3 cis. op se 0 3.0.04 9,010.0 50,0.4.0 8:60:09. 1? oz. 
i tet Ah a Tm eR 1 quart. 


6. Sick-Rooms, Unoccupied.—These are treated either by 
sulphur or nitrous fumigations. 

a. Sulphur Fumigations. Close up all exits and fissures 
[except one or more, to be closed after the disinfecting 
process has been started]. Boil some water in the room for 
at least one hour in a vessel placed on a suitable heating- 
apparatus. Place pieces of sulphur into sheet-iron pans 
having low sides (about 12 inches in diameter, and 2 inches 
high), standing upon beds of sand. Add a little alcohol to 
each, and then ignite them. For every 35 cubic feet, 300 
grains of sulphur should be used. Close the last exits. 
After twenty-four hours open the room and ventilate 
thoroughly, 

b. Nitrous fumigations. Into a cup, placed inside of a 
stoneware jar, put crystalsof nitrosyl-sulphate (sulpho- 
nitrous acid ; the lead-chamber crystals of sulphuric-acid 
works), of which about 16 grains will be required for every 
35 cubic feet. Then place the vessel under a faucet, and 
adjust the latter so that water will fall upon the crystals 
drop by drop, which will cause the immediate disengage- 
ment of reddish fumes. Close the room until the follow- 
ing day. Be particularly careful not to inhale the escap- 
ing vapor of the gas, or the air of the room, charged with 
the vapors, on opening it. It is best to have two vessels 
containing the disinfectant, one at each end of the room. 

After either one of the above fumigations are com- 
pleted, wash the walls and floor of the room, by means 
of , painter’s brush, with a 2-per-cent solution of carbolic 
acid. 

7. Disinfection of Wagons [Ambulances, etc.].—Sick- 
wagons should be disinfected in the following manner: 

agons which can be closed are disinfected like sick- 
rooms, by means of the before-mentioned nitrous fumiga- 
tions. agons lined with cloth may be likewise dis- 
infected in this manner; but open wagons must be 
disinfected in a special shed which can be closed. 

Wagons lined with moleskin or plush are disinfected 
like shoes, viz., by washing them with a solution contain- 
ing 2 parts, each, of corrosive sublimate and of chloride of 
sodium in 1,000 parts of water. ; 


Alaninate of Mercury. 


ALANIN (CeH,NO,) is a body derived from lactic acid and 
propyl-glycol. It is also known as lactamine or amido- 
propionic acid. 

In order to obtain the alaninate or amido-propionate of 
mercury, alanin is dissolved in 20 parts of water, the 
solution raised to boiling, and then gradually saturated 
with mercuric oxide, oddvd in very oe owder and in 
small quantities at a time. The filtered solution is evap- 
orated, and there will be obtained a white, crystalline 
powder, soluble in 3 parts of cold water. This solution is 
colorless, and keeps indefinitely, even though exposed to 
air and light. 

De Luca recommends alaninate of mercury, in form of 
hypodermic injection, in doses of 5 to 15 milligrammes 
(3 to 4 grain) per day for adults, in the treatment of 
syphilis. A course of forty-five days is stated to often be 
sufficient to bring about a permanent cure. 

In children, the remedy is to be administered per os, in 
doses of 2 to 5 milligrammes (,/; to ;'s grain).—After Arch. 
de Pharm., June. 


The Camphor Monopoly at Formosa. 


IN reply to a communication of the American Minister 
to China, in which he asked that the camphor industry of 
Formosa should be conducted under the rules formerly in 
use, and not as a Government monopoly, the Yamén 
(Chinese Foreign Office) state that the whole aspect of the 
camphor industry upon Formosa has changed since the 
rules were made (in 1869). There is no more camphor pro- 
duced in the territories adjacent to the sea-coast, though, 
if any camphor is procurable there, it may still be pur- 
chased by foreign merchants, whether it is ‘ official” or 
not. The custom passes which foreign merchants require 
for travelling on business specially stipulate that they must 
not proceed ‘‘to places in close proces to the country 
occupied by the aborigines and their trade.” The provin- 
cial monopoly in camphor is in that produced in the inner 
mountainous region inhabited by the aborigines, which 
has been brought under subjection by the governor. The 
government has established military stations there, both 
as a means of keeping the aborigines in subjugation, and 
to protect the business. 
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AN IMPROVED EXTRACTION APPARATUS. 


A. LUMSDEN describes an extraction apparatus (in 

e Chem. News of March 29th) which has several useful 

features, one of which is the small quantity of solvent re- 

quired, which is used over and over again until the sub- 
stance is exhausted. The author says: ‘ 

The apparatus I constructed for myself some years ago, 
and have since used exclusively without accident or trou- 
ble, is a modification of Church’s apparatus, the essential 
improvement being in the removal of the danger of 
bursting the flasks, or driving out the corks, by pressure 
during the distillation. The extraction of a sample occu- 
pies no more than an hour asa rule, while the recovery of 


the ether is accomplished, and loss by evaporation is 
the lower end of tube, and 

of hot water. Flask b has 

condenser. The tube lead- 

string attached to any convenient fixture, 











avoided, just as effectively as with any other apparatus. 
The tube-7'—a piece of ordinary combustion tube, drawn 
out to go eough the cork 

of flask a—contains the sub- 

stance, which is kept in its 

place by a plug of cotton 

pushed pretty tightly into 

by a more loosely fitted 

plug, held down by a spiral 

string of common wire. The 

tared flask a is short and 

wide, with a capacity of 80 

to 90 C.c,, and 1s heated in 

the usual way by a beaker 

a similar capacity to a, but r 

is secleniely of a_ taller 

form, and is inserted in a 

beaker of cold water kept 

overflowing by a continu- 

ous stream from the tap, 

passing first through the 

ing from 7 to the bottom 

of the flask b is } inch in 

diameter and has no joining. The cork 
of b has a small V-notch opening to the 
air, to prevent either pressure or rare- 
faction in the apparatus as the process 
proceeds. The whole is suspended by a @ 











and can thus be adjusted to make the 
flasks hang at asuitable height in the 
beakers. When an extraction is being commenced, 2 or 3 
C.c. of ether are put into flask a, bis half filled with the 
same liquid, and the corks are all firmly inserted. The 
apparatus is now lowered to its normal position, when the 
ether in a is vaporized, expelling the air. The apparatus 
is now lifted bodily (by taking hold of the condenser) and 
flask a is plunged into a beaker of cold water standing 
beside the hot one. In a few seconds, the liquid ether in 
bis completely drawn into a, carrying along a portion of 
the oil in thesample. Flask a is again inserted in the hot 
beaker, when distillation commences, and is allowed to 
continue until the greater portion of the ether be con- 
densed in b; ais again dipped in the cold water, and the 
operation is repeated until the sample be completely ex- 
tracted. 

I find it convenient to use two hot-water beakers, one 
standing over an argand and ready to replace the other at 
each new distillation. 


PREPARATION OF ABSOLUTE ALCOHOL... 


QO a small scale absolute alcohol may be obtained, ac- 
cording to J. Habermann, by introducing caustic 
lime, in small fragments, into a glass tube b, about 28 
inches long, and 14 to 2 inches 
wide, which is connected, in an 
upright position, with the distil- 
ling flask. The lime is, however, 
not poured into the tube direct- 
ly, but is made to fill the space 
between the walls of the tube and 
a narrow roll of iron wire gauze 
c, which is made to occupy the 
centre of the tube, and the object 
of which is to permit the pas- 
sage of alcohol vapors upward, 
when the lower layers of lime 
begin to become semi-liquid. To 
completely dehydrate 4 C.c. of 
95% alcohol, 1 Gm. of lime is re- 
quired. At first, the contents of 
the flask must be heated very 
slowly and gently on a water- 
bath, so that but little distils 
over during the first two hours. 
Then the receiver is changed, 
and the distillation made to 
proceed more rapidly. As soon a8 the lime has. become 
semi-liquid, the tube is exchanged for another.—After 
Chem. Vanleatel., No. 24. 
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oil in particular, and first quotes the observation of Berthe 
that bleached cod-liver oil is much less easily absorbed 
than thebrown. The causeis this, that the latter contains 
between 6 and 11 per cent of free fatty acids, while the 
bleached contains only about 0.4 per cent. Buchheim, who 
recognized the importance of having free fatty acids pres- 
ent, some years ago proposed to add these to cod-liver oil, 
or to administer them separately. And quite recently 
Mering recommended the employment of partially saponi- 
fied oil of olive. The substance Lipanin which is made by 
Kahlbaum, of Berlin, and has recently been introduced in 
medicine, is nothing else than olive oil, in which a small 
quantity of free fatty acids has been set free (about 6 
per cent), and converted into soap. 

Salkowski criticises this preparation. Instead of a partial 
saponification he prefers the direct addition of pure oleic 
acid, or of erucic and palmitic acids. The latter is object- 
ed to by Mering, as it is apt to crystallize out, while the 
former is liable to become easily rancid. 

In place of using olive oil, Mr. Fournie, chief pharmacist 
of the Lyons hospitals, has selected, at Prof. Lépine’s 
suggestion, a new vehicle to carry the free acids, viz., but- 
ter. 

To make the preparation, the butter is first melted, 
washed with alkaline water, and afterwards with pure 
water, being thereby deprived of casein, serum, and vola- 
tile fatty acids. it is then mixed with 5 per cent of its 
weight of a mixture of fatty acids obtained in the follow- 
ing manner. A specified quantity of butter is saponified ; 
the resulting soap is decomposed with an acid with the 
exclusion of air (under a current of carbonic acid gas) 
and at a low temperature, to avoid the formation of oxy- 
oleic acid. The supernatant fatty acids are removed after 
cooling, then washed with several portions of water at a 
temperature of 75° C. (167° F.), and afterwards added to 
the purified butter. The product is absolutely free from 
odor and disagreeable taste, provided the process has been 
carefully conducted. It may easily be mixed with medica- 
ments, so far as they are not incompatible. This method 
of operation isdeemed by the originators preferable to that 
involving the use of pure oleic acid, as this is worth some 
ten dollars a pound. 

Regarding the effects of treatment of consumptives with 
this new agent, experiments have not far enough advanced 
to givea decisive statement. Meanwhile, as there is great 
activity at present among observant therapeutists, in ex- 
perimenting with new agents to combat the old enemy 
phthisis, the publication of the above process will afford 
to those who desire to do so, a chance to try it. 


The Pharmacopoial Assay of Cinchona. 


THE Pharmacopoia Committee of the German Pharma- 
ceutical Association propose the following text for the ar- 
ticle ‘‘ Cortex Chins” (Cinchona) in the next edition of 
the German Pharmacopceia: 

Cortex Chine. Bark of the branches and trunk of cul- 
tivated species of cinchona, chiefly of Cinchona succirubra, 
occurring frequently in rolls of about 60 Cm. (23 inches) 
in length, 1 to 4 Cm. (% to 14 inches) in diameter, and 2 to 
4 Mm. (ab. 4 to} inch) in thickness. These brittle barks 
have a thin, grayish-brown cork, with coarse longitudinal 
ridges and short diagonal fissures, and havea brownish- 
red, fibrous interior. Under the microscope, the bark ex- 
hibits the bast-cells peculiar to the cinchonas. 

On heating 0.1 Gm. of the bark in a test-tube to redness, 
a fine carmine-red tar is produced. 

Cinchona bark yields a reddish-brown powder, which 
should contain not less than 3.5% of alkaloids. 

Shake 20 Gm. of the powder repeatedly and energetically 
with 10 Gm. of water of ammonia, 20 Gm. of alcohol, and 
170 Gm. of ether, and after twenty-four hours pour off 100 
Gm. Add 3 C.c. of normal hydrochloric acid, and 27 C.c. 
of water, then remove the ether and alcohol by distillation 
and, if necessary, add more normal hydrochloric acid, so 
as to render the liquid acid. Then filter and while the 
liquid is cold add to it, while stirring, 3.5 C.c. of normal 
potassa solution, or such a quantity thereof as will be re- 
quired to cause phenolphthalein paper dipped into the 
liquid to acquire a red tint. The precipitate is collected 
upon a filter, and gradually washed with a little water, 
until the escaping drops cease to redden phenolphthalein 
paper. Allowthe precipitated alkaloids todrain, press them 
gently between blotting poper, dry them in the air suffi- 
ciently to transfer them upon a watch-glass, and then dry 
them completely, first over sulphuric acic and then on a 
water-bath. The weight of alkaloids thus obtained and 
dried at 100° C. should not be less than 0.35 Gm. 

On treating the alkaloids thus obtained and reduced toa 
fine powder, with 15 C.c. of ether, added in several por- 
tions, not more than one-half of their weight should remain 
undissolved. On shaking the ethereal solution with diluted 
sulphuric acid, a few drops of the latter, mixed with 


several cubic centimeters of water, should give a bluish- 

fluorescent liquid, which assumes a handsome green color 

upon addition of chlorine water and excess of ammonia. 
The Committee adds the following comments: The 
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A Substitute for Cod-Liver Oil. 


Pror. Lépine (in Rép. de Pharm., July, 1888), after hav- 
ing discussed the nature of an oil emulsion in general (see 
page 171 in this number), turns to the subject of cod-liver 
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changes which are here proposed in the method of assaying 
cinchona bark rather concern the manipulation than the 
privciple. In the first place, 100 Gm. of the extract are 
taken for assay, as these correspond to 10 Gm. of bark. 
[No account, however, is taken here of the weight of alka- 
loids contained in these 100 Gm. Supposing the bark, of 
which 20 Gm. had been taken for assay, to contain 4 per 
cent of alkaloids, then the 200 Gm. of mixed solvent would 
extract these and become 204 Gm. Hence it would be neces- 
sary to withdraw 102 Gm. of the liquid to repre sent 10 Gm. 
of bark. As, however, the actual percentage of alkaloid in 
the bark is unknown previous to the analysis, and the 
possible error is usually very small, we agree with our 
German confréres that it may be disregarded.—Ep. Am. 
Druaa.| On adding the3 C.c. of normalacid, some water 
must be added also so as to enable the alkaloidal salt to 
enter solution. ‘The ether cannot all be removed by spon- 
taneous evaporation, as in this case the concomitant alco- 
hol would also remain behind. It is absolutely necessary 
to heat the liquid so as to drive off the alcohol, in order to 
cause the alkaloid to be precipitated in a liquid entirely 
free from alcohol. The distillation must be conducted in 
the water-bath, and continued until nothing mure passes 
over. The quantity of caustic alkali required for precipi- 
tation is easily ascertained by employing strips of paper 
impregnated with alcoholic solution of phenolphthalein. 
If such a strip is colored red, when dipped in the liquid, 
an excess of alkaliis present, and the precipitation com- 
pleted. Inthe same manner the completion of the washing 
is ascertained. Phenolphthalein reveals the presence of 
caustic alkahes with great distinctness by becoming red ; 
but free alkaloids (‘hough they turn litmus blue) have no 
influence upon phenolphthalein [that is, alkaloids from 
cinchona; Fliickiger, however, has found that both atro- 
pine and hyoscyamine are capable of reddening phenol- 
phthalein paper.--Ep. Am. Dr. |. 

The assay of the bark is proposed to be extended to a de- 
termination of the amount of ether-soluble alkaloids. [In 
the present German Pharm. this had not been provided for, 
but it has been in the U.S. Pharm.| This is done by treat- 
ing the finely triturated total alkaloids with small quan- 
tities of ether until 15 C.c. of this have been consumed. The 
identification of quinine or quinidine in the ethereal solu- 
tionis performed as prescribed in the text, the fluorescence 
being particularly prominent when the liquid is as highly 
diluted as the test prescribes. 


The Cardamom Plant. 


THE cardamom of commerce, Hlettaria Cardamomum, 
a member of the natural order of Zingiberaceze, is in- 
digenous to the forests of Malabar, where it is found grow- 
ing wild at altitudes ranging from 1,800 to 3,500 feet above 
sea level. A moderate degree of shade and any amount 
of moisture are the climatal conditions most favorable for 
the plant’s luxuriant growth. 

If the shade be too profound, the stalks which spring 
from the rhizome will be but few in number, but if sun- 
light be moderately admitted, they will increase amaz- 
ingly, often exceeding seventy in number; but if exposed to 
sunshine for more than an hour or two daily, the plant 
languishes and eventually dies out. Each stalk throws 
out a scape, or peduncle, varying in length from 14 to 24 
feet, on which the fruit is produced in the form of cap- 
sules, arranged in an alternate manner on each side of the 
shaft, at a distance of about 24 inches from each other. 
From the description of the plant above given, a large crop 
might be expected, but the result does not fulfil the ex- 
pectation to the anticipated extent, as, owing to the large 
amount of moisture contained in the vegetable tissues of 
the cases which cover the grains, one pound of the green 
fruit reduces down to one quarter or sometimes one-fifth 
of a pound, when fully ete. 

In its natural climate and soil, a sandy loam devoid of 
clay, the plant begins to bear in the second, and yields a 
full crop in the fourth year. My experience does not en- 
able me to state precisely the yield of each plant. I think 
that the planter may consider himself fortunate if he suc- 
ceeds in Levenetien on the average, one-quarter pound of 
dry cardamoms per plant in the total number of sixty plants 
which occupy an acre, in the fourth year, less a certain 
percentage of loss occasioned by rats, squirrels, and snakes, 
all which species of vermin evince a partiality for the 
fruit, and are ever on the watch to pounce upon it the mo- 
ment it becomes ripe; and this entails the necessity of 
great watchfulness on the part of the planter to forestall 
these marauders, and bein the happy position of that early 
bird which proverbially ‘‘ gets the worm.” Each stalk, as 
it completes its functions in bringing its scape to maturity, 
and becomes effete, is succeeded by another stalk, sprout- 
ing from the parent rhizome, which begins to bear in the 
course of a year; and in this order the growth proceeds 
with successive renovations, until the plant attains its 
ultimate span of existence, in the lapse of time; the extent 
of duration of which is not accurately known to the writer. 

Until Ceylon glutted the home markets, cardamoms sold 
well, but they hardly fetch remunerative prices now, as 
the quotations have fallen from 5s. a lb. to1s. 4d., and even 
less lor the small kinds, of which there is a considerable 

roportion in all lots, and which sell for about 8d. a pound. 
he spontaneous way in which the plant was for a long 
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time supposed to be exclusively produced, viz., from the 
concussion of the ground occasioned by the fall of a large 
tree felled over it, was, if not a purely fanciful idea, prob- 
ably a cunning one suggested by the interested motives of 
those who were the fortunate holders of the cardamom 
hills and habitats. Whether such an origin has any better 
foundation to rest upon than mere imagination, it would 
be idle here to discuss, as there is no question of the fact 
that cardamoms can be reared from seed sown in shaded 
nurseries in the ordinary way, or from the division of the 
rhizome into parts containing young shoots or eyes fit for 
development into them. The former is undoubtedly the 
quickest way of forming a plantation, although it must be 
admitted the seed is singularly slow in germinating, tak- 
ing never Jess than three and often as many as five months 
before the little spikes show themselves above ground. 
Within a year from this time, the plants will, with careful 
culture, have attained a sufficient size to be planted out 
into pits dug for their reception, in the shade of the forest, 
suitably prepared by trenching, and the thorough extirpa- 
tion of root and branch of the brush-wood occupying the 
surface. The process cardamoms are put through, called 
‘‘ bleaching,” is a tedious one, and if left to agents, particu- 
larly costly. It is done by exposing them to the fumes of 
sulphur in closed receptacles—a process which has the 
effect of transforming their dingy gray into a delicate 
pale straw color. This may be called one of the tricks of 
the trade, which, while perhaps it may not appreciably 
deteriorate or detract from the quality or flavor of the 
grains, captivates the public eye and secures a better 
price.—Tropical Agriculturist, 


On the Nature of Oil Emulsions. 


In the course of a paper on Cod-Liver Oil (in the Répert. 
de Pharm. July, 1888), Prof. Lépine’discusses the mode of 
formatiou of emulsion of fixed oils, and draws certain con- 
clusions therefrom. Though no specially new facts are 
there advanced, yet it is worth while to give an abstract 
of this portion of the paper. 

When an emulsion is to be prepared artifically, we are 
obliged to have recourse to violent agitation. On the other 
hand, when an oil is emulsified in the intestinal canal, the 
feature of violent agitation is absent,there being merely 
the peristaltic action of the intestines. The author quotes 
the explanation which_was given by Gad(in Dubois’ Archiv, 
1878, 1481), to account for this. Supposing we add to the 
solution of an alkali contained in a watch-glass, very care- 
fully a single drop of a fixed oil containing about 6 per cent 
of free fatty acids, there will soon be observed a whitish 
zone forming around the drop of oil. Upon very gentle agi- 
tation, some small particles will be observed in this zone, 
having an active motion, and these particles will, upon a 
slightly inereased agitation, be recognized as minute drop- 
lets of fat which separate from the main drop.. It has been 
assumed that the latter contains some free fatty acid. Any 
molecules of this which happen to be about the surface of 
the drop will be converted into soap by the alkali, and the 
resulting soap-molecules, dissolving in the water, produce 
centrifugal currents and movements. Under their in- 
fluence, the drop of oil throws out more or less extended 
projections, which, upon separating, constitute minute 
droplets. 

Each of these is coated by a thin pellicle of soap which 
prevents the droplets from running together. Under these 
conditions, the emulsion is stable. 

In order that the experiment shall succeed, there must 
be a certain proportion of fatty acid in the fixed oil. The 
soap which is produced must be rather soluble, and not 
in too large a quantity, the density of the surrounding 
liquid must be suitable, etc. If all these conditions are 
fulfilled, the emulsion is perfect. All conditions being 
equal, cod-liver oil forms a better emulsion than any other 
fatty substance. 

As has been shown by Hofmann, fatty substances are 
frequently acid. Thus, even the purest olive oil always 
contains a trace of free oleic acid. But itis in the intesti- 
nal canal, as has been proven by Claude Bernard, and un- 
der the influence of the pancreatic juice, that neutral fats 
undergo a partial decomposition, resulting in the forma- 
tion of free fatty acids. The latter then decompose the 
alkali carbonates, and saponify with the alkaline bases, 
the resulting soaps, when dissolving, producing the above- 
mentioned currents. In this manner emulsions are formed 
in the duodenum, there being this additional feature (com- 
pared with artificial emulsions) that the presence of albumi- 
nous matter, and still more that of bile, assists the for- 
mation of the emulsion, there being, besides, other factors 
which are not yet clearly made out. 


oe 





Instantaneous Remedy for Hiccup.—The following 
method of suddenly cutting short hiccup is, perhaps, not 
altogether new, but combines several features sometimes 
recommended singly as a cure for the trouble. 

Close the external auditory canal of both ears with the 
end of the index-fingers with a moderate pressure. At 
the same time drink a small quantity of some liquid, no 
matter what, in repeated portions, the liquid being held to 
asd mouth by asecond person, inacup or glass. The 

iccup will then instantly stop.—Bull. de Thérap. 
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A BURETTE-FLASK. 


H Moraan’s burette flask can not only be used like an or- 
e dinary burette, but also permits the gravimetric de- 
termination of the amount of liquid contained therein or 
taken therefrom. The total 
weight of flask and bur- 
ette, when empty, amounts 
to only 50 to55Gm. The 
burette tube is fused into 
the neck of the flask, and 
reaches to within about 1 
millimeter of its bottom, 
having a small opening at 
its closed end. The lateral 
tube B serves for the ad. 
mission of air during tit- 
rating and when filling the 
burette ; likewise also, of 
course, for filling the 
flask. When the burette is 
be filled, the flask is set on 
its bottom, P is opened, 
and by compressing the 
bulb B, the liquid is forced 
into the burette. Then 
the orifice P is closed.— 
Jour. Anal. Chem., 1888, 1. 








Morgan's burette flask. 


A SELF-ADJUSTING BURETTE. 


BURETTE which fills itself to the zero mark or to any 

other mark previously determined, has been devised 

(and patented) by H. Oppermann, of Bernburg. Germany. 
(Germ. Patent No. 43,568.) 

The burette B has a lateral branch near the stop-cock, 
which is connected with 
the tube Cin the manner 
shown in the cut, a sepa- 
rate branch connecting C 
with the reservoir of the 
reagent A. 

At first, stop-cock 7 is 
opened, which causes li- 
quid to flow from the re- 
servoir into the upper 
branch of C. On opening 
now the stop-cock d, the 
contents of C will flow 
down and enter the bu- 
rette. When enough liquid 
has entered the latter to 
fill it either to the zero 
point or to any other pre 
viously determined mark, 
the level of the liquid in 
bothbranches will be alike, 
the two branches commu 
nicating with each other 
by means of flexible tub- 
ing. The air confined in 
this communicating tube 
remains unchanged, only 
varying in density. 

If the pinch-cock d is 
shut, and liquid allowed 
to flow from the burette, 
by opening the pinch-cock 
at 7, the column of liquid 
in the two portions of the 
tube C will remain un- 
changed. When 7 is closed 
again, it is then only ne- 
cessary to open d, which 
will cause exactly as much 
liquid to flow from the 
reservoir as had previous- 
ly been withdrawn from the burette. In other words, 
the liquid will flow until the air confined in the curved 
flexible tube is back again at its original density. 














Oppermann’s burette. 
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Micromillimeter.—A recent communication to Nature 
by Prof. Riicker calls attention to the fact that the term 
micromillimeter, which has long been in use among scien- 
tists as equivalent to the ‘‘ one-thousandth of a millimeter,” 
should no longer be used in this sense. The Committee 
of the British Association for the Selection and Nomen- 
clature of Dynamical and Electrical Units laid down the 
rule that the prefixes mega and micro should be employed 
for multiplication and division by one million. The term 
selene talllimsaber is now used by physicists who adhere to 
the new rule, in the sense of ‘‘ one-millionth of a millime- 
ter.” The Royal Microscopical Society have directed the 
editors of its journal to abandon the use of the term micro- 
millimeter in the old sense, and to use instead of it, the 
term mikron which had also been employed for it fo-, 
merly. This is to be represented by the Greek letter x 
while the millionth of a millimeter or micromillimeter, 
will be designated by » xu. 
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Hypodermic Injections. 


Tar Formulaire Pharmaceutique of the Paris hospitals 
gives the following list of typical hypodermic injections, 
containing such a quantity of the several medicaments 
that the usual iy podoraie dose (say about 15 minims) will 
correspond to the average dose for adults of the respective 
remedies. ' F 

We have converted the metric terms of the original into 
the nearest equivalents of our weights. 


In 150 min, 15 min. will 
of water contain 
dissolve about 

Apomorphine Hydrochlorate, 14 grains 4 grains. 
Aconitine Hydrochlorate,* a “ id 
Atropine Sulphate, 0.15 ** * eed 
Caffeine Hydrobromate, 8 td ere 
Codeine, | gs ur 
Curare, 0.15 *< a * 
Duboisine Sulphate, 0.15 ** Sed 
Ergot, Aqueous Extract, 10 $i 1 
Eserine Papentiateine), 0.15 “ & * 
Hyoscyamine, 0.15 * x=“ 
Morphine Acetate, 1 ca f 4 
25 Hydrochlorate, i 4 nA 
sig Sulphate, | Sige f aii 
Pilocarpine Hydrochlorate, 3 << si 
Quinine Hydrobromate, 25 ed ead 
é3 Hydrochlorate, 7 “d ~~ 
ad Sulphate (+ Cit. Acid), 3 i ew 
od Sulphovinate, 40 ee 4 3 
Strychnine Sulphate, pete ~ 


The following are directed to be dissolved in Liquid 
Vaseline as a vehicle: 

Eucalyptol, Thymol, Bisulphide of Carbon, Carbolic 
Acid, Chloroform, Iodoform, Iodine, Bromine, Phosphorus, 
Calomel (! suspended ?), Yellow Oxide of Mercury (sus- 
pended ?). 

We only give the names of the substances without the 
strength of solution, as it is not likely that the above-men- 
tioned vehicle will long continue to be employed. 


Delicate Test for Nitrous Acid. 


THE most delicate test for nitrous acid so far discovered 
is the reaction it gives with metaphenylene-diamine, first 
reported by Gries. Several other allied bodies have since 
then been observed to give a similar reaction, and various 
improvements have been pointed out to make the test even 
more delicate and certain. Zambelli proposed the modifi- 
cation toemploy sulphanilic acid. The liquid suspected to 
contain nitrous acid or a nitrate is treated with a drop of 
a saturated solution of sulphanilic acid, then a drop of an 
aqueous solution of phenol is added, aud the liquid then 
rendered alkaline with ammonia. According to the 
amount of nitrous acid present, the liquid will assume a 
tint varying from faint-yellow to intense reddish-yellow 
(like a strong solution of bichromate of potassium). 

David Lindo tried the effects of various other phenols 
besides carbolic acid (which was the phenol employed by 
Zambelli), in order to find out which is the most sensitive. 
He found that thymol is sometimes preferable, and he also 
succeeded in making the test more decisive in other ways. 

The test is performed in the manner below described. 

The reagents required are: 

1. Standard solution of Nitrous Acid. This is not special- 
ly described by the author, who only speaks of a solu- 
tion of nitrous anhydride (NOs), containing one part of 
this in one million. But for practical pur an equiva- 
lent quantity of pure nitrite of potassium, or better, 
nitrite of silver, may be used. 

_2. Solution of Thymol, 10 per cent, in alcohol, or solu- 
tion of Carbolic Acid, 10 per cent, in diluted alcohol. 

3. Sulphanilic Reagent. A cold mixture of 1 part of 
pure sulphuric acid and five parts of water saturated with 
sulphanilic acid. 

4. Solution of Ammonia, containing 6 to 7 per cent of 
ammoniacal gas. Fixed alkalies (pure) may used in 
place of ammonia, but the latter is preferable. 

_Assuming, with the author, that we have a 1 in 1 million 
dilution of nitrous acid, then the test is made and results 
as follows: 

Put 5 C.c. of the nitrite solution into a small test tube. 
Add 1 drop of the Sulphanilic Reagent, and 1 drop of the 
Thymol solution. Allow the mixture to be at rest durin, 
ten minutes, then add 1 C.c. of the Ammonia solution an 
mix well. 

With a dilution of nitrous acid, such as has been as- 
sumed, the color is a yellowish-orange, increasing in depth 
when stronger nitrite solutions are used. 

The author states that carbolic acid will possibly be pre- 
ferred for quantitative work for the reason that it gives a 
pure yellow, without a tinge of orange, in high dilutions 
(at and beyond 1 in 1 million) of nitrites, while thymol 
always causes more or less of an orange tinge. For quali- 
tative work, the author = to prefer thymol, as it 
oe a ho a tint than carbolic acid in the same dilution 
of a nitrite. 








* The original gives the single hypodermic dose as 1 milligramme (1-64th 
g = ). If Duquesnel’s aconitine is used, this would be a highly dangerous 
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The color is fully developed immediately, or almost im- 
mediately, after adding the alkali—which is a great ad- 
vantage, particularly when the test isto be employed 
quantitatively. 

The limit of the test, either with carbolic acid or with 
thymol, is about 1 of nitrous acid in 10 millions of water, 
the tints being very weak at this dilution. 

The above reaction may also be used inversely as a very 
delicate test for the phenols which have been shown to 
produce the test. But as quite a number of them give this 
reaction, it would be oy Paar to identify the particular 
phenol. Yet, when it is known beforehand which of these 
= woe is present [as, for instance, in a solution prepared 

y the operator on purpose, for experimental or other pur- 
poses, or, to quote a practical example, when carbolized 
gauze is to be assayed for its percentage of carbolic acid, or 
when naphthol or thymol preparations are to be similarly 
assayed—Ep. Am. Druaa.], then the above test will afford 
a ready method of ascertaining the quantity present.— 
After Chem. News, July 27th. 


The Chinese Cassia Trade. 


THE British Consul at Canton reports that the sprentene 
of the cultivators of cassia in the province of Kwangsi, 
against the newly-formed cassia syndicate caused the vice- 
roy, in the spring of 1887, to again grant to the old cassia 
merchants permission to trade with the peg: districts. 
These old traders compete very strongly with the syndi- 
cate, and consequently the price of cassia fell to the lowest 

oint ever known, viz., $5.60 per ema (1334 W.), at which 
arge contracts were made. The shipments of cassia lignea 
and broken cassia from Canton, during the year 1887, 
reached the enormous amount of 140,733 piculs, against 
79,4344 piculs in 1886, while in former years an export of 
100,000 piculs was considered exceptionably high. 


How to Make Jujubes. 


TAKE 2 lb. of picked gum arabic, 13 lb. of the finest 
sugar sifted, 5 oz. of orange-flower water, and 1 pint of 
pure water. Powder the gum and then put it into a bright 
clean basin with 1 pint of water, and dissolve it over a 
slow fire, stirring constantly with a wooden spatula. When 
it is entirely dissolved, strain it through a towel or fine 
hair sieve to free it from all sediment. Put the strained 
gum and the sugar into another clean bright basin, and 
stir it over a very moderate fire while it boils and reduces 
to the ‘‘small pearl” (or 30° by the saccharometer); then 
add the orange-flower water. Stir all together on the fire, 
take off the scum, and pour the mixture into very smooth 
clean tin pans that have previously been well rubbed with 
oil of almonds, or with olive oil; fill them with the mix- 
ture to the depth of a quarter of an inch, and set them to 
dry in the drying-room at a moderate heat. When suffi- 
ciently dried, so that in pressing the surface it proves to 
be somewhat elastic to the touch, remove them from the 
heat and allow them to become cold; the jujube may then 
be easily detached and removed from the pes and is then 
to be cut up with scissors into strips, and then the strips 
into diamond-shaped pieces. The jujubes can be colored 
with cochineal or ammoniated carmine solution, may be 
flavored with vanilla, rose, etc., and may be medicated.— 
Brit. and Col. Confect. 

Ricin. 

THE well-known poisonous properties of castor-oil seeds, 
when eaten, have at length been explained by Dr. H. 
Stillmark, who has been working at the subject of the 
toxic principle of the seeds in Professor Kobert’s labo- 
— Dorpat. He has discovered in them an albumi- 
noid body which he has named ricin, and classes among 
the ‘‘ unformed ferments.” This, however, does not ap- 
pear to be the purgative principle. Its action, whether 
given by the mouth or hypodermically, is to produce 
hemorrhagic inflammation of the gastro-intestinal tract, 
affecting the small intestine and probably obstructing the 
bile duct, since there is usually extreme fulness of the gall 
bladder; the inflammation also extends to the vesical mu- 
cous membrane. Diarrhoea is by no means constant. The 
drowsiness and convulsions which occurred in some of his 
experiments on animals he attributes to possible throm- 
bosis of the cerebral vessels. The lethal dose of ricin for 
man he calculates to be 6.0 milligrammes, ;; grain for a man 
weighing 60 kilogrammes, this quantity being equal to about 
ten ordinary seeds; although, Christison once had a fatal 
case where only three seeds had been swallowed, and on 
the other hand a case is on record in which a person who 
had eaten seventeen seeds recovered. Ricin appears tu 
have a peculiar effect upon blood, causing a rapid con- 
glomeration of the red corpuscles, together with the for- 
mation of a substance like fibrin. One part of ricin to 
60,000 of defibrinated blood is sufficient to cause a separa- 
tion of the serum, so that the latter is capable of being 
passed through a filter. Crotonoleic acid, which exists in 
croton seeds, was found to be quite distinct from ricin. 
The results obtained by the experiments of Dr. Stillmark 
find further confirmation in a note in the Medical Recorder 
(July, p. 299), in which it is stated that fifteen children 
under six years of age, poisoned by eating castor-oil seeds, 
suffered from severe vomiting and prostration, but not 
from catharsis.—Pharm, Journ. . 
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Tincture of Pyrethrum as an Insecticide. 


AN old suggestion for the use of a strong alcoholic pre- 
paration in the place of the ordinary insect powders is re- 
vived by Mr. Harpmann, who recommends the use of a 
tincture prepared by macerating one part of ‘‘insect pow- 
der ” in twenty parts of 96 per cent alcohol for eight days and 
then filtering. He says that if this tincture be sprayed in 
places infested by flies or other insects, it will act similarly 
to the powder, whilst it only causes very slight irritation 
to the mucous membrane and leaves hardly any stain. 
When used in a chamber, it is suggested that it should be 
combined with a little oil of lavender or some other per- 
fume. This communication incidentally confirms the view 
that the toxic action of ‘‘ insect powder ” is not due to the 
fineness of the powder, as had been alleged, but to a defi- 
nite compound that is soluble in alcohol and very vola- 
tile. In fact a distillate from the flowers is said to have 
the same effect as a pure insect powder.—Pharm. Centralh. 
and Ph. Journ. 


Sulphonal. 


SEVERAL additional papers have recently been published 
on the therapeutical effects of sulphonal, among which 
that of Professor Kast is noteworthy. He traces the some- 
what considerable lapse of time which ensues before the 
remedy exerts its soporific influence to its comparative in- 
solubility. Making experiments with water, with com- 
mon salt solution, with an artificial gastric juice, and 
with the latter containing an excess of peptones, all at 
the blood heat, he found it required for solution 450, 
250, 200, and 100 parts respectively. From these results 
the inference is clear that if the remedy is to be rapidly 
absorbed and therefore rapidly effective, it must be given 
in considerable pps of warm liquids. Martin recom- 
mends sulphonal as reducing night sweats and increasing 
sleep in 8-grain doses for phthisical patients, while Leman 
records excellent results from the administration of 15- 
grain doses in asthma which morphine and chloral failed 
to relieve. Dr. Schmey states that 30 grains given to an 
aged patient (61 years old) suffering from angina pectoris 
increased the symptoms of that affection, and, therefore, 
draws attention to its contra-indication in such cases. Dr. 
Fraenkel, from nearly one hundred trials of Riedel’s 
sulphonal in cases of abnormal sleeplessness, in the usual 
doses, concluded that its effects were not always equal. In 
some cases the influence of the remedy was exerted in an 
hour, while in others it was observed only after the lapse 
of two or three hours.—Chem. and Drugg. 


The Manufacture of Quinine in India. 


From a report on this subject, we select the foliowing 
description of the process employed in India (after Chem. 
and Drugg.) 

The bark is first reduced to powder by means of a 
Carter’s disintegrator and this powder is passed through 
a scalper, the sieves of which are made of silk and have 
120 meshes tothe linear inch. This extremely fine powder 
in the proportion of 100 parts is mixed with 8 parts of 
commercial caustic soda dissolved in 500 parts of water, 
and there is then added 600 parts of a mixture of fusel oil 
1 part and kerosene oil 4 parts. Slaked lime may be used 
instead of the caustic soda, 15 parts of it being intimately 
mixed with the powdered bark before the water. The 
whole mixture—bark, alkali, water and oils—is next thor- 
oughly agitated in barrels for four hours, then allowed to 
rest, and the oily layer drawn off from the top. This oil 
is again agitated for five or ten minutes with water acid- 
ulated with hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, whereby the 
alkaloids are dissolved out from the oil. Separation is 
again effected, the oil being transferred to the bark mix- 
ture, and agitated with it for two or three hours; again 
drawn off and washed as before in the same acidulated 
liquor. This process is repeated a third or fourth time, or 
until it is found by testing a small quantity of the oil that 
the bark has been thoroughly exhausted of its alkaloids. 
The quantity cf acid required to take up the alkaloids 
from the oil depends, of course, on the quality of the bark 
operated on. If the bark contains 4 per cent of alkaloids, 
about 2 lbs. of sulphuric acid mixed in 20 gallons of water 
are sufficient. The after-treatment of the acidulated solu- 
tion of alkaloids is simple. The solution is first neutralized 
with ammonia or soda and set aside to crystallize. The 
crystals are collected on a cloth and drained, then dis- 
solved in about fifty times their weight of boiling water, 
and filtered hot through a little animal charcoal. On 
cooling after filtration, the crystals again form and are 
separated as before from the mother liquor by filtration. 
The crystalline mass obtained is then placed in small 
lumps on sheets of white blotting-paper str-tched on slabs 
of plaster of Paris. By this means they are practically 
dried. They are afterwards thoroughly dried by being 
laid on blotting-paper im a room heated to about 10° above 
the temperature of the open air. The foregoing presents 
the salient points of Mr..Gammie’s process for the manu- 
facture of sulphate of quinine. e resulting product 
doubtless contains other alkaloids than quinine, but in 
what proportion there is nothing to indicate. 
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IMPROVED BURETTES FOR BARYTA SOLUTION, 
ETC. 


Saas use of baryta and various other solutions, in volu- 

metric analysis, is rendered somewhat difficult by the 
readiness with which they absorb carbonic acid gas from 
the air. When such solutions are to 
befrequently, or perhaps constantly, 
required in actual practice, it is best to 
adopt some plan by which the access of 
impure air to the liquid may be per- 
manently prevented. 

Such a plan is presented in the ar- 
rangement devised by A. Beutell. In 
this case, the baryta (or other) solution 
enters the burette from below. This is 
not shown here, but, as there is no 
chance of any air getting in at this end, 
there was no need of doing so. As the 
liquid rises in the burette, it will finally 
flow out from the orifice 7, and pass 
through the tube e into a small re- 
servoir f, the flow being stopped when 
the end of the tube & is covered by 2 
some of the solution. The cylindrical 
tube a is charged with caustic soda, 
soda-lime, or caustic baryta, and its 
lower end isfused into another small 
reservoir or wash-vessel containing en- 
ough mercury to cover the end of the 
tube. The object of the mercury is to 
compel the damp air contained within 
the burette while empty, and which 
is expelled while it is being filled, to 
pass out through e k f, rather than 
through b a. This effects a material D 
saving of the charge placed in the 
tube a, the functions of which are to _ Beutell’s burette. 
take all carbonic acid from that air which is required to 
enter the apparatus when liquid is allowed to flow from it. 
—After Chem. Zeit. 


A NEW SIPHON AND PIPETTE. 


Ratkow describes, in the Chemiker Zeitung, a new 

e siphon which permits to draw the liquid from the top 

of a reservoir instead of the bottom. The principle of this 
siphon may be understood by examining the illustration. 
The siphon tube proper (A) has two stop-cocks. Over 
the upper one (h), the tube is expanded to a bulb which 
ends in a fine orifice. Opposite to this is the orifice of a 
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Raikow’s siphon and pipette. ‘ 


blowing tube b, arranged as in the well-known spray 
apparatuses. The short siphon tube p is connected, by 
means of flexible tubing with the glass float n, which has 
a hole 0, where shown in the cut. 

When the siphon is to be started, the stop-cock at h is 
opened and air blown through b, which will cause the 
liquid to be aspirated, so that the leg A becomes filled 
with liquid. On closing h and opening the lower stop-cock, 
the liquid will continue to flow off. 

The same principle may be applied to the construction of 
a pipette, in the manner shown in Fig. 2.—After Chem. 
Zeit. and Chem. Centrailbl. 





Ether Drinking in Ireland.—In some places in the 
north of Ireland ether is largely used as a substitute for 
whiskey, one reason being its cheapness, inasmuch as a 
person can obtain for a penny sufficient ether to make him 
drunk. The subject of ether drinking in certain districts 
in Ireland has tor some years attracted attention, and 
recently a clergyman moved a resolution bearing on the 
subject before the General Synod of the Irish Church. He 
proposed that a petition be presented to Parliament pray- 
ing for the regulation of the sale of ether as an intoxicant 
in certain districts. The motion was adopted. There is, 
it is alleged, a special kind of ether prepared for drinking 
purposes, and it is also said that, although the excise 
authorities have been — to, they have refused to 
control its sale.—Br. and Col. Druggist. 
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Mercury Salicylate. 


THIS compound is being energetically pushed and re- 
commended. As the double salt with sodium chloride 
is more soluble than the salicylate itself, it is better adapted 
for use in practical ay: This double salt has the 
formula C.H,.COOHgCI1.ONa and contains 50 per cent of 
salicylate of mercury.—Chem. and Drugg. 


New Method of Separating Bromine from Iodine and 
Chlorine. 


JoHN Tsawoo WHITE, of Rangoon, has found that 
bromine may be liberated from bromides, and estimated, 
even in presence of iodides and chlorides, by heating the 
aqueous solution of the bromide or mixture with a solution 
of permanganate of potassium and sulphaie of aluminium. 

Supposing the solution to be tested or assayed contains 
0.1 Gm. of bromine. Having introduced it into a dis- 
tilling flask, add to it 10 C.c. of asolution of permanganate 
of potassium (1:25), and make all ready for distillation. 
At the last moment, add 5 C.c. of an aqueous solution of 
aluminium sulphate, saturated at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, and then apply heat. Only bromine will be given off. 
This may be caught in a standard solution of iodide of po- 
tassium, and the liberated iodine—equivalent to the 
bromine—estimated by hy posulphite. 

There seems to however, still some uncertainty 
whether the method can be used for the quantitative esti- 
mation of bromine. Meanwhile, it will, at all events, serve 
as a qualitative test, easily applied.— After Chem. News, 
1888, 233; 245. 


Estimation of Chloroform. 


A soLuTion of caustic potassa in alcohol of 60% decom- 
poses chloroform slowly, but almost completely, at the 
ordinary temperature, and decomposition is rapid at 100° 
C. If the strength of the potash solution is known, the ex- 
cess may be determined by titration, using phenolph- 
thalein as indicator, and after the liquid has been care- 
fully cooled, the amount of the potassium chloride formed 
may be estimated by silver nitrate solution with potassium 
chromate as indicator. In the cold solution the alcohol 
and potassium formate have no effect on the titration. 
In order to employ this method for the estimation of 
chloroform, the latter is heated with the alcoholic potash 
in sealed tubes [heating under a well-cooled upright con- 
denser will also answer, Ep. AM. DruGG.], and the excess 
of potash and amount of chloride formed are estimated. 

In order to determine the quantity of chloroform vapor 
in air or other gases, a known volume of the gas is al- 
lowed to enter a vacuous globe into which a measured 
quantity of alcoholic potash is then introduced. After 
standing for eight or ten days, an aliquot part of the potash 
solution is withdrawn and titrated.—L. DE St. MARTIN 
in Compt. Rend., abstract in J. Chem. Soc. 


Effervescent Carbonate of Iron. 

Dr. HERMANN HaGeEr, having been requested to devise a 
formula for preparing an ‘‘effervescent carbonate of 
iron,” publishes the following in the Pharm. Centralhalle 
(No. 29): 


Sulphate of Iron, cryst..............-..+000 40 parts 
ee eee Pe eer ey . eel 
Bicarbonate of Sodium ......... ......++06- 166.6 ‘‘ 
TY Se oe Beeyrerrrrere oo fee eres ei ur 
ee er eer Terry if _. * 
Ce Oe er ee eee LS 
Atspolats AISI, ... o:..2,0.0000 tuens +2000. 1 part 


Reduce all the solids to a fine powder, and mix them, in 
a porcelain |or Wedgwood] mortar, with the Oil of 
Lemon and Absolute Alcohol, previously mixed together. 
Then pass the mixture through a sieve, transfer it to a 
porcelain capsule placed on a water-bath, and stir the 
mass, while it is being heated, with a glass-rod, until it 
has become granular. Allow it to become cool, and trans- 
fer it to bottles which must be carefully stoppered. 

Dose: Sixty to seventy-five grains in ‘‘a tumbler filled 
about two-thirds with water.” 

Although ferrous carbonate is almost insoluble in water, 
yet the freshly-prepared solution in water, of the above 
compound, is scarcely turbid, probably owing to the pres- 
ence of free carbonic-acid gas. 


Detection of Minute Quantities of Bismuth. 


M. L&GerR recently made a communication to the Paris 
Society of Pharmacy, illustrated with experiments, on a 
test for bismuth which he proposes. One of the most 
sensitive tests for alkaloids, he said, whether they be 
natural or artificial, is the double iodide of bismuth and 
potassium. The reaction, it is true, is quite general and 
reliable, but not very instructive, because it has never 
helped us, so far, to form more definite conceptions of the 
constitution of alkaloids. The idea then came to M. Léger 
of reversing the test, and using an alkaloid to detect bis- 
muth instead of bismuth to show up alkaloid. He found 
the reagent very satisfactory in all respects, especially as 
regards sensitiveness. For obvious reasons, cinchonine 
was the alkaloid selected. A solution of potassium and 
cinchonine hydriodate added to a liquor containing 1 per 
10,000 of bismuth gave immediately a bright red precipi. 
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tate; with 1 in 100,000 of water a very appreciable tinge 
could be observed even from a distance. With 1 in 
500,000 a faint hue can with some precautions be recognized. 
At the same time care must be taken how the bismuth 
solution is made; there should be no alcohol, no alkalies, 
or excess of sulphuric acid. To further extend the useful- 
ness of the test, he tried to use it for quantitative estima- 
tions of bismuth, but so far without success, owing to the 
uncertain composition and keeping properties of the pre- 
cipitate. Hence it can be only recommended as a quali- 
tative test for bismuth, but an excellent one. In answer to 
a query by M. Petit, M. Léger added that mercury could 
not be mistaken for bismuth with the test in question. 
While bismuth affords a very bright red precipitate, mer- 
cury gives only a faint yellow one, and but little of it.— 
Chem. and Drugg. 


Occurrence of Fluorine in the Organism. 


_THE method adopted by G. Tammann for the quantita- 
tive estimation of fluorine is as follows: The substance 
under investigation is treated with powdered quartz and 
sulphuric acid. A current of dry air carries the silicon 
fluoride so formed through a narrow tube, where it is de- 
composed with steam and the silicic acid collected on the 
walls of the tube, hydrofluosilicic acid being also formed ; 
the latter is absorbed in aqueous potash, and evaporated to 
dryness; the residue is taken up with hydrochloric acid, 
the potassium silicofluoride precipitated with alcohol, fil- 
tered, and titrated with potassa solution. Fluorine is well 
known to be a constant constituent of bone; it is also 
known to occur in ploughed earth and in wells. Horsford 
found weighable quantities of fluorine in the human brain, 
and Salm-Horstman found that certain plants did not 
fully develop in the absence of fluorine. 

In tire ge research, plants grown in culture liquids, 
which did not contain fluorine, were found to die quickly 
when fluorine*was added to such liquids; thus. the addi- 
tion of 0.1 gramme of potassium fluoride per litre caused 
death in these plants in twelve hours. 

The different parts of the egg were investigated; the 
shell contained imponderable traces only; the white con- 
tained somewhat larger traces, but still imponderable; the 
yoke yielded weighable quantities; 84 grammes of fresh 
yolk contained 0.0009 gramme of fluorine. Attention is 
drawn to the fact that the brain and the egg-yolk, tissues 
that contain much phosphorus, are also richest in fluorine. 
In other experiments, brain, cow’s milk, and blood, were 
found to contain small weighable quantities of fluorine. 

From these experiments, certain conclusions are drawn, 
the chief purport of which is, that fluorine is of greater 
5 tara ses importance in the animal economy than has 

itherto been considered to be the case.—Zeitsch. Physiol. 
Chem. and J. Chem. Soc. 


On the Cultivation of Capsicum Annuum. 


It is well known that capsicum plays a considerable réle 
in the culinary art of different nations. In Moravia and 
Hungary it is known under the name of paprika, and 
much attention is paid to its cultivation. In northern 
Hungary, ‘“‘ paprika” is called visk or tesser; and in the 
district of Pesth, bdthya. The true home, or rather 
centre, of cultivation of the plant is Szegedin and its envi- 
rons, where some 2,500 families are engaged exclusively in 
its cultivation. Only two species are chiefly raised, 
namely: ist, the Turkish or Serbian variety, which is 
sweet and fleshy-+known also in France as Piment doux 
d’Espugne, Piment gros carré doux ; and in South America, 
Aji dulee—being the Capsicum tetragonum Miller. And 
2d, Capsicum annuum var. Szegedinensis. The first 
mentioned variety is so mild that’ it is either eaten raw 
with salt, or is sliced and added as a condiment to potato- 
salad. In restaurants at Pesth it is served filled with 
chopped meat. The Transylvanian Roumanians and 
Saxonians,scald and skin it, and in this form eat it under 
the name of ardez. 

The pendulous, yer d pods are distinguished by their 
angular form, and by the fact that their points end in four 
to five conical ridges. 

The second variety mentioned above has _laterally- 
curved, conical berries or pods, of a scarlet color, about 
23 to 34 inches long, and generally also ridged near the 
point. The ripe seeds are planted at the end of March in 
rich garden soil. When the plants are about a finger high, 
they are dug out, with a lump of soil adhering to the root, 
and transferred to carefully prepared Leds, being planted 
about 18 inches apart in all directions. Until the flowers 
appear (June to September), the beds are hoed twice or 
three times, and the crop is pues as it ripens up to 
the time of the first frosts. The fruits are strung upon 
cords 9 to 12 feet long, and hung up at the southern side of 
the houses where the ripening process is completed. 


' Finally, they are stored indoors in a well-ventilated place. 


The preparation of ‘‘ paprika,” as a condiment, begins 
with the introduction of the pods into heated ovens, where 
they are rendered brittle. Then they are comminuted be- 
tween ordinary millstones, and passed through a sieve. 
The coarser residue is once niore dried and ground, and 
this latter, known as csérmély paprika [‘‘ paprika waste”, 
is much preferred, as it consists almost solely of the peri- 
carp, and possesses both a fine color and a very mild taste, 
—After Industriebl. ; 
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Iodoform as a Hemostatic. 


IopororM is recommended by Chauvin and Jorisenne as 
a powerful, reliable, and rapid hemostatic. They ad- 
minister it in pills containing one grain of iodoform made 
up with extract of gentian or liquorice, three to five being 
taken daily.—Med. Press and Cire. ; Pharm. Journ. 


Mouth-Wash and Catarrh Cure. 


MARNONEO MANE sie sloisis o'e'es'e o.0.a.c ss siesta oe'nrs oles oo 39 00 Ziv. 
Spirit of Chloroform ...............eeee cece enee iS alas 
Rae IET Whe 6 65's 05 '.40 035° s vias djalnseibis 6.009 06 6:sinlé os 3 ij. 
BOGAN ARO TOCGINAO) Osc 6101605 66540: 0'5.010:6:3 012 0:dia's 0 ase 00's 3 vi. 


M. To be used with water. 

A gentleman who got this lotion from Mr. Stevenson, 
L.D.S., of Wimpole st., happened to be troubled with a 
nasal catarrh which a throat specialist’s remedies did not 
cure. He sniffed a little of the mouth-wash up his nose 
and it stopped the sneezing and watery discharge.—Chem. 
and Drugg. 


Condemning Saccharin. 


THE Seine council of Hygeine, at their meeting of June 
22d, received a committee report on saccharin presented 
by Dr. Dujardin-Beaumetz and signed by MM. Péligot, A. 
Gaulior, Jungfleisch, Proust, and Riche. The committee 
declare saccharin to be not an aliment, but a medicament. 
They are, moreover, convined its only use in industry will 
be for adulterating alimentary products. The report was 
unanimously adopted by the council. The probable con- 
sequence will be the prohibition of saccharin in all articles 
of food.—Chem. and Drugg. 


Chloroform as a Preservative. 


PROFESSOR UNNA suggests the employment of chloroform 
for the preparation of solutions generally and those for 
hypodermic injection in particular. He believes that 
chloroform water may, with advantage, be made the men- 
struum in such liquors as Fowler’s solution and for liquor. 
morphin. hypoderm., which latter may be injected with 
less pain than accompanies the operation generally.—Chem. 
and Drug. 

[We have long recommended this method, and have also 
employed it practically. It has also found mention in the 
new National Formulary. ] 


Solanine. 


SOLANINE has been reported to be an efficient analgesic. 
But it has been found to be inferior to both antipyrin and 
acetanilide (antifebrin) in acute articular rheumatism. 
In neuralgia of old standing, however, and in neuritis it is 
far superior to them. It excels acetanilide in its power to 
contro! the phenomena of motor excitement.—Arch. de 
Pharm. : 

We wish to add that the price of Solanine is so high 
that its extended medicinal use is not likely to be encour- 
aged at the present time. 


Alleged Death from Sulphate of Sparteine. 


Mr. LAVALLE, pharmacist at Crest, reports to the Union 
Pharmaceutique that a case of death has occurred from 
the administration of sulphate of sparteine, in doses of 
about } grain. The physician had prescribed ten doses of 
% grain (0.05 Gm.), ten doses of 14 grains (0.10 Gm.), and 
twenty-five doses of 4 grains (0.25 Gm.). The patient only 
took the }-grain doses, one in the morning and one at 
night, and died on the eighth day. 

he editor of the journal adds that the dose given was 
normal, and that the death was probably due to other 
causes. We agree with this view. 


Boldoin as a Hypnotic. 


AccorpinG to M. Juranville, boldoin, the glucoside of 
boldo leaves, far exceeds in its hypnotic and narcotic 
action opium, chloral, or any other similar agent (Chem. 
Zeit., June 17th, p. 166). The quantity that can be admin- 
istered to invalids daily without ill effects is stated to be 
as much as 5 to 10 grammes. The yield of boldoin from 
the leaves is given as 3 percent. It may be mentioned 
that the hypnotic action of this glucoside was observed by 
Dr. Laborde at the time of its first discovery four years 
re Journ. [8], xiv., 965).—Pharm. Journ., June 
30th. 


———_ 000 —___——_ 


Chutnee.—The following formula, with gooseberries as 
one of the ingredients, is given by the Chem. and Drugg. 


MRE 515 5s.5. 0/0555. 5'e-cle'e b'4s 0 BONO eats swt 2 quarts. 
LO RESO, Gare Oona ace trian ae eee 
PES ea cOC ein pen Ga Watate eee gees 1 Ib 
I IS ihe )e 6 5 bivioteis o's 9. ob eminisieleie @ le 
epg Wie oe EOE, CCC ; le 
MINE hiss dope shie ties e.css sak awieleeeece : es 
EN set Sabie we chested ge = meheW sawed rem 12 oz. 
Cayenne Pepper...... .. Bes Akt d een eaves 6.‘ 


Make a syrup of the sugar with a pint of the vinegar, 
boil the gooseberries with a quart of the vinegar; bruise 
the mustard seed and the garlic, and well incorporate the 
whole of the ingredients in a mortar. 
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A NEW METHOD OF ASH-DETERMINATION. 


HE incineration of substances for the quantitative deter- 
mination of the ash is in many cases a very tedious 
and disagreeable operation, partly owing to foaming or 
swelling of the mass and partly through the formation of 
difficultly combustible carbon. 
Ludwig Reese has succeeded in devising a plan by which 
this process can be very materially abbreviated. The 
rinciple is merely this, that a current of hot air is con- 
mane over the substance contained in a suitable recep- 
tacle. 





The apparatus recommended for this purpose consists of 
a wide glass tube AB, of difficultly fusible glass, and a 
similar, smaller one ab, which can be pushed into the 
larger, and in which the incineration is made to take 

lace. The external tube, AB, is 40-50 Cm. (16-20 in.) 
ong. Its bore, as well as the length and bore of the 
smaller tube, depend upon the quantity of substance to be 
incinerated. The amount employed for this purpose by 
the author varied between 0.3 and 3Gm., for which he 
used tubes of 16-20 Cm. (64-7} in.) in length, and 11 to 
15 Mm. (3,1, in.) bore. The end A of the tube AB is con- 
nected with a water pump (vacuum pump), but it is advis- 
able to interpose, between it and the pump, an empty 
flask for the purpose of being able to observe the vapors 
emitted. The smaller tube ab is drawn out a little at one 
end (a), and this is packed with doubly folded platinum 
wire gauze to catch any particles which might be mechani- 
cally carried forward by suction. 

The smaller tube is surrounded by a coil of platinum 
wire to prevent adhesion to the outer tube when the tem- 
perature is high. The incineration itself is conducted in a 
porcelain boat slipped into the smaller tube. 

When an ash-determination is to be made, the weight of 
the dry, inner tube including boat is first determined. 
The latter is then drawn out, the substance weighed into 
it, again replaced, surrounded with the platinum spiral, 
and introduced into the larger tube. ext, the end a is 
connected with the pump, and while the current of air is 
passing, the larger tube isheated at C. When the water 
of the substance has been thus carried off, and it begins to 
decompose, the flame at C is made a little larger, the sub- 
stance at D also gently heated and the point a somewhat 
more strongly, to prevent the accumulation of products 
of distillation. Gradually the heat is raised until the 
vapors pass through the interposed flask in a copious cur- 
rent, care being taken at the same time that the substance 
does not swell up so as to pour or flow over the edge of the 
porcelain boat. Finally, when no more empyreumatic 
vapors are given off, the heat is again raised a little, and 
it is observed whether the carbon is all being consumed 
or not. In most cases, this will occur. Should it not take 
place readily, a current of perfectly dry oxygen gas is con- 
ducted over the substance, the heat being continued. 
Lastly a current of dry air is conducted through the tube, 
after the heat has been removed, the tube then with- 
drawn, allowed to cool in the exsiccator, and weighed. 

The analytical data given by the author, who selected 
for this purpose notoriously obstinate substances, show 
that this new method saves many hours of work.—After 
Zeitschr. f. Anal. Chem., 1888, 133. 


CENTRIFUGAL EXTRACTION APPARATUS, 


[* the extractor patented by Adolf Schulze, of Halle 

(Germ. Pat., No. 41,772), a novel feature is introduced. 
The extractor proper is a vessel contained in an outer shell 
or boiler, and can be set into rapid circular motion by a 
pulley attachment. The centrifugal motion thereby pro- 
duced causes the mass contained in the extractor to be- 














come impacted against the outer walls. Along the latter 
run several tubes, e, f, curving over at the top, and open- 
ing with a horizontal orifice below, at such a level that the 
orifice will be below the surface of the extracting liquid. 
When the apparatus is charged, and the pulley is set in 
operation, the rapid circular motion causes liquid to ascend 
the tubes e and f, and to be constantly ejected from the 
upper end over the substance to be exhausted. This 
operation, therefore, insures the utmost economy in men- 
struum, 
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Pharmaceutical Curiosities. 


OnE of our subscribers has sent us another batch of cu- 
rious orders which have occurred in his practice: 

5 cent wrth flack side.—5 cts. ipecca serop.—-5 cents 
worth Clordia Lime.—5 cents worth Senia and Mania, and 
a little Aniseed in it.—10 cents Seltzer powders.—Coroose 
of supplement for beg bugs.—The wine of ginsengo roots. 
—A pair of small twers [meant for tweezers] for pulling 
out. — Lickererspauter [meant for Liquorice powder, 
comp.].—Sun Coleria Drops.—Iodorform, or odorform, a 
yellow powder to put on a sore.—Canfreted oil [meant for 
camphorated oil]. 


Galvanized Iron Condemned. 


On being consulted thereon, the Paris Council of Hygiene 
have disapproved of the use of galvanized iron vessels 
for holding or measuring liquids intended for alimentary 
purposes. Owing to their cheapness, large tanks and 
measures were sought to be introduced, but they offer the 
danger of rapidly contaminating with zinc most liquids 
happening to come into contact with them. In consequence 
of the decision, the administration will refuse to affix the 
legal stamps to any vessels of this description, and will 
only allow, as heretofore, tinned copper or tinned iron.— 
Chem. and Drugg. 


Detecting Pus in the Urine and Other Liquids. 


VITALI recommends tincture of guaiac as a delicate re- 
agent to detect pus, even when this has been altered by 
fermentation, or has become dried up. 

If the test is to be = to urine, the latter is mixed 
with such a quantity of tincture of guaiac that it acquires 
a decided milky appearance. It is then warmed to be- 
tween 35° and 40° C. (90°-104° F.). If pus was present, the 
liquid assumes a blue color. Another method is, to filter 
the urine, and to treat the filter, while still wet, with a 
little of the tincture, whereby a magnificent blue color is 
produced. A very gentle heat promotes the reaction, but 
a stronger heat prevents or destroys it. In presence of 
reducing agents, such as hydrosuiphuric acid, sulphide of 
ammonium, etc., and of caustical alkalies, the reaction 
fails.—Bollet. farmac. 


Anthrarobin. 


AT a recent meeting of the Berlin Physiological Society, 
Dr. Wey] stated that he had found, as the result of experi- 
ments on rabbits and dogs and on himself, that anthra- 
robin (see our last April number, page 62) possesses ab- 
solutely no action on the living organism, even when 
taken by the mouth in relatively large doses, or hypo- 
dermically injected. It appears in an unaltered state in 
the urine, and he therefore concludes that, nothwith- 
standing the great affinity for oxygen that it possesses, 
it passes through the body without being oxidized. 
Chrysarobin, on the other hand, has a powerful physi- 
ological action when taken internally. Dr. Weyl is, how- 
ever, unable to confirm the statements of several authors 
that chrysarobin appears in the urine as chrysophanic 
acid. He believes it is excreted as chrysarobin, and sub- 
sequently undergoes the change to chrysophanic acid.— 
Pharm. Journ., June 30th. 


Salicylic Collodion as a Corn Cure. 


GEzow’s formula containing 10% of salicylic acid in col- 
lodion, with the addition of extract of cannabis, for pre- 
venting pain and inflammation, has, of late, become almost 
a domestic remedy for corns in Austria, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and parts of Russia. Cases having been reported, 
however, in which toxic symptoms followed its use, Ivan 
Binert, an apothecary of Bt. etersburg, who saw such a 
case, declares that the symptoms were evidently caused 
by the cannabis. As the ingredient is rather superfluous, 
the salicylic acid being the sole curative agent. Mr. Binert 
recommends the following formula, saying that he has 
sold several thousands of bottles without receiving any re- 
ports of inefficiency or unpleasant effects. His formula is: 


ee a | a ee 10 parts. 
Collodion........ cpt eroeebwae aah sks sF ee 
WEED PIO sp cnck o555..6 556d e aes 000% 1 part. 
Chlorophy] (for coloring) .................4-- q. 8. 


Volumetric Estimation of Iodine in Presence of 
Chlorine and Bromine. 


ACCORDING to N. McCulloch (in Chem. News), iodine may 
be estimated in the presence of bromine and chlorine 
without previous removal of the latter elements, by the 
following method. The solution containing the chloride, 
bromide, and iodide is mixed with its own bulk of strong 
hydrochloric acid, and 20 to 30 fluid grains of chloroform. 
Standardized permanganate is dropped in, with agitation, 
until the iodine color at first produced in the chloroform 
is again discharged owing to the formation of colorless 
iodine monochloride. Iodine bromide in strong solution 
colors the chloroform faint yellowish-pink, which cannot, 
however, be mistaken for the iodine coloration. The pro- 
cess cannot be employed in the presence of free hydro- 
chloric or hydrocyanic acids; the presence of the latter 
auses high results,—Abstr. in J. Chem. Soc. 
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Impure Pilocarpine. 


PILOCARPINE hydrochlorate has been often noticed to fail 
in producing the desired effect, to the annoyance of both 
patient and medical attendant. This want of activity and 
of certainty in action, it is suggested in a communication 
to the Therap. Monatsh., is due not so much to deteriora- 
tion through keeping as to the presence of jaborine, which 
is formed during the isolation of the principle by the action 
of any acid liquid upon it.—Chem. and Drug. 


Aluminium as a Natural Constituent of Wheat Flour. 


W.C. YounG (in The Analyst) confirms the statement 
of Yoshida as to the occurrence of a minute quantity of 
aluminium in wheat, and shows that, practically, the 
whole of it is associated with the gluten. A sample of the 
best Vienna flour gave 0.0075 per cent of aluminium phos- 
phate. The gluten from 250 grammes of this flour was dis- 
solved in acetic acid to purify it, and the solution yielded 
aluminium phosphate amounting to 0.0074 per 100 of 
flour.—J. Chem. Soe. 


Test for Sulphonal. 


IF equal quantities of sulphonal and of potassium cya- 
nide (or in place of the latter, of pyrogallic acid) are tri- 
turated together in a mortar, and the mixture then heated 
in a dry test-tube, the latter is quickly filled with dense 
vapors having the odor of mercaptan. If the melted mass 
is dissolved in hot water and a little solution of ferric 
chloride added, a blood-red color is produced, identical 
with the reaction between potassium sulphocyanide and 
ferric salts.—G. VUuLPIus in Apoth. Zett., 3,247. 


New Method of Determining the Amount of Fat in 
Milk, Cream, etc. 


TAKE a graduated test-tube, having the capacity of 
about 50 C.c., and divided into ;!; C.c., introduce into it 
exactly 10 C.c. of the milk or similar fatty liquid (with 
cream, only 5 C.c. are required), then add 10 C.c. of con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid, and boil the mixture, while 
moving the test-tube to and fro, until the contents assume 
a dark-brown color. Then cool the tube by immersing it 
into cool water, add 30 C.c. of ether, shake, and set it aside 
until the ethereal layer has separated. Measure the 
latter, remove 10 C.c. of it by means of a pipette, and evap- 
orate this in a tared porcelain capsule on the water-bath, 
aiding the evaporation by blowing air overit. Finally, dry 
at 100° C. (212° F.) ina hot air-bath, weigh, and calculate 
the result for the total volume of the ethereal layer. 

If the operation is properly conducted, the ethereal and 
aqueous solutions will separate sharply and clear, without 
the least turbidity. The ethereal solution should not show 
any minute aqueous particles when it flows from the pi- 

ette. 
r The results obtained by this method are perfectly ac- 
curate [according to the author), and do not differ, either 
among themselves, or from the results obtained by other 
analytical methods, by as much as 0.1 per cent. 

The execution of the assay, if everything is properly 
prepared for it, does not consume more than fifteen min- 
utes.—Dr. WERNER SCHMID, in Zeitschr. f. anal. Chem., 
1888, 468. ; 


Improved Method of Generating Hydrogen Gas. 


HABERMANN recommends to employ for the generation 
of hydrogen gas, particularly when the well-known ap- 
paratus of Kipp (see this Journal, 1887, p. 167) is used—an 
alloy of 84 parts of zinc and 16 parts of tin, in pieces 
granulated in the same manner as zinc alone has hereto- 
fore been employed. When dilute sulphuric acid acts 
upon this alloy, hydrogen gas is produced from the first 
moment of contact in abundant quantity. When the zinc 
contained in any of the granulated pieces has been dis- 
solved out, the remaining tin, now a metallic sponge, re- 
tains the shape of the original piece, and this prevents the 
access of any metal to the globular reservoir at the bottom. 
When pure zinc is used, and the pieces become gradually 
reduced in size until they are able to drop down into the 
reservoir, it often happens that a further generation of 
hydrogen takes place in the latter, which is not at all in- 
tended, and may sometimes result in the forcing out of 
some of the liquid contents from the apparatus.——After 
Chem. Zeit. 


_eoo—__— 


Oil of Bay vs. Flies.—It is stated that expressed oil of 
bay (huile de laurier) is extensively used in Switzerland 
by butchers to keep their shops free from flies, and that 
after a coat of oil has been applied to the walls none of 
these troublesome pests venture to put in an appearance. 
This remedy has also been tried and found effectual in the 
south of France in preserving gilt frames, chandeliers, 
etc., from becoming soiled. It is even remarked that flies 
— _ the rooms where this application has been em- 
ployed. 
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ITEMS, 
Kings County Board of Pharmacy. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Kings County Pharmaceutical 
Society was held on Thursday afternoon, July 26th, in 
their rooms, 356 Bridge street, Brooklyn, for the purpose 
of electing two members to fill the vacancies caused by ex- 
piration of term of office in the Kings County Board of 
Pharmacy, the retiring members being Mr. William P. De 
Forest, president of the board, and Mr. L. E. Nicot. 

The nieeting was called to order by President Stevens at 
2:30, and the object of the meeting stated. 

President De Forest read the report of the board, giv- 
ing information of its doings for the past three years, 
showing how the law had been applied for the benefit of 
the dispenser, the prescriber, and the public, the last being 
of great importance to be considered, as they were the ex- 
cuse for its enactment. 

The board had met with some antagonism on the part of 
a few druggists who forgot to sink their personality in the 
duty they owed to others; the large majority of aman: 
cists, however, had aided with their moral influence; 
there had been no occasion to invoke the’aid of the courts, 
for the few who had temporarily defied the board’s au- 
thority had either, in the end, submitted to its decision or 
removed from the territory. 

Allusion was made to the recent amendment of the law 
creating the grade of assistant pharmacist, which enabled 
the board to raise the standard of examination of those 
who proposed opening stores, while making it easier for 
those who wished only to serve as clerks. 

The subject of interchange of certificates of qualification 
by the different boards was treated at great length; the 
Kings County Board favored it, provided other boards re- 
quired as high conditions for qualifications as they did, 
and that they reciprocated by receiving the Kings County 
certificates. 

Attention was called to the suggestion of the president of 
the board, three years ago, of establishing a school of 
pharmacy for the education of beginners in pharmacy, 
especially of those who would have to appear for ex- 
amination; thanks were tendered to the Society for its 
promptness in acting on that suggestion and establishing 
the series of lectures. For several years, they bad been 
eminently successful, as nearly every one attending them 
had passed better average examinations than others; this 
was especially noticeable in those who had striven for the 
Fairlie prize; they had been the means of inducing many 
students to enter the College of Pharmacy, and besides 
had had a moral and educational effect on the members of 
the Society. 

The point of great interest in the report was the case of 
the druggist who had been*charged by a customer and phy- 
sician with substituting on a prescription dispensed by an 
unregistered clerk. The druggist was tried before the board, 
and though he was given the benefit of all the doubts, the 
evidence was strong against him and he was unanimously 
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adjudged guilty, censured, fined a sum of money, and his 
registration suspended. 

he board had issued a circular letter to the druggists 
of the county warning them that the article ‘‘ Rough on 
Rats” being proved by analysis to be mainly arsenic, 
would have to be sold with all the restrictions that any 
other poison was; replies were received from nearly every 
druggist in the county that they would conform to the law 
in that respect. 

The report closed by words of congratulation to his as- 
sociates on the board. 

The secretary, L. T. Perkins, read the short report show- 
ing the number of men examined and registered during 
the last term, and turned a surplus of money over to the 
treasury of the Society. 

The Society proceeded to nominate and elect the two 
members. President De Forest declined a re-election, ow- 
ing to his having severed his connection with the retail 
business, as he believed none but those in active work in 
drug stores should be on a board of pharmacy. Mr. L. E. 
Nicot and W. M. Davis were elected, and the Society ad- 
journed. The Kings County Medical Society re-elected the 
two physicians, C. KE. De La Vergne and Jos. H. Hunt, 
who have served for the last three years. The four gentle- 
men will have to qualify before the County Clerk during 
the next thirty days, and then proceed to elect a fifth 
member as secretary, who musi be a pharmacist. 


The North Dakota Pharmaceutical Association 
held its annual meeting on the 7th of August. Of a total 
of one hundred and sixty members, thirty were present. 
The following officers were elected: president, C. L. Val- 
entine, of La Moure; vice-presidents, D. F. Siegfried, of 
Sanborn; C. P. Trepanier, of Grand Forks; secretary, 
H. L. Haussamen, of Grafton; treasurer, E. C. Maxey, of 
Fargo; executive committee, C. R. Meredith, of Casselae. 
W. Flath, of St. Thomas; F. H. Divaux, of Valley City; 
local secretary, P. W. Hawkinson, of Fargo; delegate to 
A. P. A., H. L. Haussamen. 

The following committees were appointed: 

Queries—M. D. Fleming, Fargo; C. R. Meredith, Cas- 
selton; L. Christianson, Fargo. Revision of Pharmacy 
Law—The North Dakota Board of Pharmacy; Messrs. 
Frank Frisby, Bismarck; H. L. Haussamen, Grafton; 
EK. C. Maxey, Fargo; lL. Christianson, Fargo, and S. F. 
Langdon, Casselton. 


The Newark Drug Clerks’ Association held their 
regular monthly meeting on August 3d, with a full at- 
tendance. 

After the reading of the minutes of preceding meeting, 
the secretary, Mr. Henry Ost, handed in his resignation, 
which was accepted. He was unanimously elected an hon- 
orary member. 

Mr. Frank B. Meeker was then unanimously elected sec- 
retary in the place of Mr. Ost, resigned, and Mr. Otto C. 
B. Grum was unimously elected to the vice-presidency, 
vacated by Mr. Meeker. 

One new member was elected and three others proposed 
who will be acted on at next meeting. 

The meeting closed with an interesting address by Mr. 
Ost on the subject of *‘ Beer Brewing.” 

The Association is now ina flourishing condition, and 
all drug clerks in the vicinity are cordially invited to at- 
tend any of the meetings. 

The next meeting will be on Friday, September 7th. 

The constitution may be obtained by addressing the sec- 
retary, Frank B. Meeker, 861 Broad street. 


Chicago College of Pharmacy.—The friends of the 
members of the class of eighty-eight assembled in the 
Grand yes House on the afternoon of July 31st to wit- 
ness the bestowal of diplomas on the thirty-three gradu- 
ates, who, with the faculty, occupied the stage. Honor- 
able mention for especial excellence in studies was made 
of Wm. KE. Greiner, of Paris, Texas. Amongst the junior 
students, R: F. Curti, F. Dempster, Otto Paul, and B. R. 
Smith received honorable mention. The Hon. Charles 
Ham, who may be justly regarded as the father of manual 
training in Chicago, delivered anaddress. The valedictory 
was delivered by Thomas W. Sanders. After the diplomas 
had been awarded by Wm. K. Forsythe, that gentleman 
delivered the address to the graduates. Martin Heinemann 
was the recipient of a prize microscope. Prof. H. D. Gar- 
rison made the concluding address. 

The Alumni Association held a meeting in the evening, 
at which there was a goodly number of associates of long 
standing. Several new members were elected. The choice 
of officers resulted as follows :—President, W. A. Puch- 
ner; first vice-president, J. E. Grubb; second vice- 
president, A. E. Hiss; secretary, A. E. Venn; treasurer, 
F. F. Gazzolo; executive board, G. R. Baker, J. T. Del- 
fosse, G. B. Farrer, A. A. Winter, E. L. Becker, and G. K. 
Hermer. It was voted to extend the prize gold medal to 
the summer term. Power was given to the Executive 
Board to elect new members, so that it will be unnecessary 
to wait until the half-yearly gathering at commencement 
for election to the membership of the association. A com- 
mittee was appointed consisting of F. M. Schmidt, A. E. 
Hiss, and A. E. Venn to draw up an expression of regret 
for the death of the late G. W. Hunt, Actuary of the Col- 
lege, which occurred July 30th, 
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At a meeting of the College, the following Resolutions 
were adopted: 

Whereas, The messenger of death, who sooner or later 
comes to all, has visited this College and taken away from 
us our Actuary, Mr. George W. Hunt, one who was highly 
esteemed among us as an officer and a man; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the students, faculty, officers, and 

trustees of the Chicago College of Pharmacy desire to give 
our testimony to the great respect in which the deceased 
was held by us. As an officer of the college he was ever 
diligent and faithful in the discharge of his duties. In all 
his dealings with the students he was kind, generous, and 
just, and he invariably won and retained their respect and 
ove. Upon the minds of all the faculty and the other 
officers of the college he has left the impression of a faith- 
ful, upright man and of an affable, cultured gentleman. 
Those who knew him most intimately were the ones 
to respect and revere him most. 

Resolved, That to the bereaved family we extend our 
sympathy in this their time of sorrow. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
family of the deceased, and other copies to the pharma- 
ceutical journals for publication. 

Cuicaco, July 31st, 1888. 

Correction. 


In the formula for artificial Ems (‘‘ Kraenchen ”) mine- 
ral water given on page 142 of last number, the quantity of 
bicarbonate of sodium should be 22 parts, instead of 2.2. 





QUERIES & ANSWERS. 





Queries for which answers are desired, must be received 
by the 5th of the month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 


No. 2,215.—Erlitzki’s Fluid (Boston). 
This is a liquid intended for hardening anatomical speci- 


mens. Its composition is the following: 
PORE TIORTOMNRES os. 5.cs scence dicneees 25 parts 
Copper Sulphate.....  .. .... iiniebsiee ee 
INE is sss ci05b be 6iSe vavse enh Oe to make 1,000 ‘ 


No. 2,216.—Perfume in Snuff (Montreal). 

A good and durable perfume in snuff cannot well be im- 
parted by making the latter on the small scale. Should 
you be specially interested in this, we advise you to con- 
sult ‘‘Karmarsch und Heeren, Technologisches Worter- 
buch,” edited by Kick & Gintl, 8vo, Prag, vol. VI., 
pp. 735-745, where the whole process isminutely described 
and many formule given. A copy ofthis important work 
is, no doubt, on file in some of the libraries of your city. 
For ordinary purposes, a ey flavoring for snuff is either 
Tonca-Beans or the so-called American Vanilla, or Deer’s 
Tongue, viz., Liatris odoratissima, the leaves of the latter 
being an important article of commerce. 


No. 2,217.—Aluminium Bronze (A. E. W. & Co.). 

Aluminium bronze is an alloy of pure metallic copper 
and metallic aluminium. When the proportion of the 
latter is between 5 and 10 per cent, the alloy has a golden 
color, is very resistant to atmospheric influences, is easily 
worked out to wire or sheet, may be readily engraved, and 
forms an excellent material for balances, scientific instru- 
ments, and numerous other articles. Our correspondents 
inquire, among other things, whether we know of any 
one who makes weights of ~* minium bronze. So far we 
have not been able to ascertain. But we shall be glad if 
some of our readers can supply this information. It would 
certainly be an excellent material for this purpose. 


No. 2,218.—Dilution of Strong Sulphuric Acid for 
Titration (‘‘ Laboratory ”). 

When strong sulphuric acid is to be titrated, there are 
several methods by which the acid may be diluted. One 
is, to slowly introduce a known weight of the acid (dropped 
from a bottle the contents of which are of a known weight) 
into water, and when the mixture has cooled, to fill it up 
to the desired mark. Or, a portion of the acid may be 
weighed directly in a capacious flask which can be closed 
with a rubber stopper. The acid cannot be safely diluted 
with water, but by adding to it gradually some pure, crys- 
tallized sulphate of sodium, the water of crystallization of 
the latter will gee A dilute the acid so that water may be 
afterwards safely added to the liquid. Of course, the Na, 
SO. does not interfere with the titration at all. 


No. 2,219.—Prescription Query (J. C. C., Ont.). 
“In the following mixture will you kindly tell me the 
cause of change in color: 
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After standing for a day or two, it changes from the 
original red to a dirty brown.” 
ou will find that the change takes place whether sul- 
phate of morphine is present or not. The cause, therefore, 
is to be looked for in the water. The latter causes the 
gradual precipitation of the coloring matter of cochineal 
to which the tincture owes its fine color. The liquid finally 
retains only that coloring matter which is derived from 
the other ingredients. There is no help for this, unless 
the — or proportion are changed by the pre- 
scriber. 


No. 2,220.—Renewing old Corks (0. S. G.). 

In general it may be declared a poor policy to use old 
corks over again. Certainly this should never be done, if 
they have por through unknown hands, and bear the 
evidence of having been used in bottles of various, or at 
all events unknown or doubtful contents. Of course, we 
refer to corks intended for bottling liquids for internal 
use. Only under peculiarly favorable circumstances may 
it be safe to use such corks a second time, and even then 
not without having subjected them to a thorough cleans- 
ing. When corks are returned in the original bottles 
with which they have been sent out (and when there is 
no doubt about this), there will be no harm in using them 
again, if they are in good condition. At the dispensing 
counter, however, new corks should always be used, the 
risk of contaminating a mixture for internal use by a 
tainted cork being something that no pharmacist should 
venture to run. 

For bottles containing liquids or solids that are not in- 
tended for internal use, second-hand corks may be used, 
provided there is nothing objectionable about them. It 
must, however, be a rather poor enterprise or business 
venture that bas to have recourse to the expedient of 
using old corks for this purpose, there being several other 
uses to which old cork may be put and ier which it is 
bought up by some dealers. Nevertheless, as this is an 
age where nothing is supposed to be wasted, and as there 
may be some more of our readers who can legitimately 
profit by the information here given, we will append a 
note on cleaning used corks. 

Corks which have been used should first be sorted into: 
1. Such as have retained their original color entirely or 
nearly so, and have evidently only been wetted with odor- 
less or nearly tasteless liquids. These corks may usually 
be cleaned by one or more boiling in water. They are for 
this purpose best tied in a bag, made of loosely woven 
material which is kept below the surface of the boiling 
water either by weights or by wedges. 2. Such corks as 
have become stained, but not tainted either with a bad 
odor or taste. Here it will depend a good deal upon the 
nature of the stain. Corks which have been in ink bottles, 
for instance, will never be entirely restorable. They, and 
all similar ones, are preferably laid aside, each kind by 
itself, and treated separately, with a view of being used 
for the same purpose (and no other) again. Others are 
treated either by boiling water to which is added from 
1 to 10 per cent of solution of chlorinated soda (Labarraque’s 
solution), or, they may be cleaned by permanganate of 
potassium. The new National Formulary contains a pro- 
cess for bleaching sponge, which directs to immerse the 
previously cleaned sponge in a solution of permanganate 
of potassium, then to wash them with water, and after- 
wards to treat them with a solution of hyposulphite of 
sodium and some hydrochloric acid. While this is an ex- 
cellent method for sponge, it will not do for corks. The 
permanganate of potassium is, indeed, the chief bleaching 
agent, but the hyposulphite of sodium likewise contributes 
to it, as it is decomposed by the hydrochloric acid into 
chloride of sodium, sulphurous acid, and free sulphur, a 
small portion of which latter remains imbedded in the 
texture of the sponge, where it certainly can do no harm. 
Free sulphur, however, might do harm in a cork, as it 
might affect the contents of the bottle in which it is in- 
serted. For this reason. the hy posulphite of sodium must be 
omitted in the case of corks, and only the acid used after 
the permanganate. The corks should be put into the solu- 
tion of permanganate (120 grains to the pint), so that they 
are below the surface of the solution, and allowed to re- 
main therein for 1 or 2 days. They are then washed in 
water, and when they no longer stain the latter, immersed 
in a mixture of 1 volume of hydrochloric acid (commer- 
cial) and 8 volumes of water. About a pint of this dilute 
acid will be required for each pint of permanganate solu- 
tion. Lastly, they are washed with water, until all trace 
of soluble matter is removed from them. 3. Such corks 
as are tainted by odoriforous matters or have acquired a 
peculiar taste not removable by the treatment previously 
mentioned. These are best thrown away, if no other 
economic use can be found for them. 


No. 2,221.—Blueing in Sugar (New London). 

This subscriber asks whether there is any granulated 
sugar in the market at the present time that does not con- 
blue colori ng matter, such as is added to neutral- 

tint which sugar usually has. 
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In reply we would say that up to the time when the 
Sugar Trust went into operation, there were some manu- 
facturers whose product was free from this impurity. 
Since that time we have met the same difficulty which 
our correspondent and many others have encountered, 
and we are still in search of a brand which can be called 
absolutely free from the objectionable ingredient. Mean- 
while, we have recourse to rock candy for all special 
purposes, such as syrup of iodide of iron, ete. 


No. 2,222.—Zeihl’s and Frankel’s Solutions (Boston). 
Both, of these are used for staining tissues, in bacterio- 
logical examinations. They are prepared as follows: 


Zeihl’s Solution. 


PAROMONNES che cis cee sy ca, ccs pA R foie ciste eis1e 1 part 
NIM clic ob sins seasees es. A SAN ACRES 10 parts 
Solution of carbolic acid (5 per cent), 
enough to make 100 parts 
by weight. 


Dissolve the fuchsine in the alcoholand very gradually 
and slowly add the solution of carbolic acid. 


Frankel’s Solution. 


NAME Gh Rigel. saaess BAO FaSt486. Wee ols eitaoe 30 parts 
OEE G0 <2 ins cpieipoicbiies) oS vis ans ccisaieenen 50“ 
Nitric Acid........ La Poatetn relate see isaisecinie-e teiei 20“ 
MUTA A SEO sales ssalcsc otic isisioisie'sn! 0/c.0'e a:nvaia aieie'. 5.0.4 q. 8. 


Mix the water and alcohol, gradually add the nitric acid, 
allow the mixture to become cold, then saturate it with 
methy! blue. 


No. 2,223.—Modelling Wax (E. D.). 
A good composition for this purpose is said to be 
furnished by the following formula: 


MNS AD eons cole od 4 phe ie  Sialalsinie/s'e 16:4 9/9100 0:0 4/005 1 part 
RURAL Sogo iain sa ete gail elaine ee Aisig 8 6,./0s8\S-ess a iaie.oie 1 
MRR ain teins sia ase sis nied apis, s nied e'eseccie e's 0s sis.ec« ; ie 
SCOR ee eb cick Soca geo oss cesta qe von ee q. 8. 
PIGPRVOOONIIE fascss io n cies Lids, sei ses 5000104 q 8 


Melt the first three ingredients together, and incor- 
porate a sufficient quantity of Prepared Chalk previously 
triturated with Olive Oil to a smooth paste, to impart to 
the mass the requisite stiffness. ‘The Olive Oilmay amount 
to 1 part or a little more. If desired, the mass may be 
tinted with a little carmine, or carmine and annatto, or 
other coloring material Those here named will probably 
answer for dental purposes. 


No. 2,224.—Black Ink (M. F. N.). 

Your query for a formula for black ink ‘‘ without boil- 
ing” is partly answered by the publication of some for- 
mule elsewhere in this number. 

Another excellent formula which we have uséd for years 
is the following: 


Nigrosine, best water-soluble.... ........... 120 grains. 
SGIAEI, <CODDOIE So 5 10:00 1:4:0:4:0:0:s 9100000590010 20. =< 
Bichromate Potassium..............+....006 10. 
ENE AES BS aS, Oe Oar or 1 fl. oz. 
PWANDEP oN lives tse sles ses enough to make 10 fl. oz. 


Dissolve the Gelatin in about 6 fl. oz. of water, add the 
Nigrosine and dissolve, if necessary, by warming. Then 
add the Glycerin, and lastly the balance of the water in 
which the Bichromate of Potassium has been dissolved. 
Keep the ink in a dark, amber-colored bottle. 


No. 2,225.—Geoffroya Inermis (EK. W.). 

There is no standard formula for a tincture of Geoffroya 
inermis known to us from any existing pharmacopceia. 
But in accordance with the recommendation of the Na- 
tional Formulary, all tinctures for which no authori- 
tative formula is otherwise provided should be made of 
such a strength that 1 pint of the finished tincture repre- 
sents 2 troy ounces of drugs. 

Geoffroya inermis Willd, isasynonym of Andira inermis 
Kunth, and is known by the name of Cabbage Tree. Itisa 
native of Jamaica, and the bark has long had a reputation 
as a vermifuge. An allied species, Andira retusa Kunth, 
is a native of Surinam and Cayenne. To distinguish the 
two kinds, it is customary to call the former ‘‘ Jamaica 
cabbage tree (bark),” and the latter *‘ Surinam cabbage 
tree (bark).” Consult Stille & Maisch’s ‘‘ National Dis- 
pensatory,” 3d ed., pase 202. U.S. Dispensatory, 15th ed., 
page 1593. You will, no doubt, be able to obtain it through 
one of the large wholesale houses of New York. If not, 
we would advise you to procure it directly from Jamaica. 


No. 2,226.—Saccharin and Alkaloids (Dr. A. H. S.). 

The proposition to combine bitter alkaloids with sac- 
charin, we believe, was originally made by Dr. Fahlberg, 
who claims the discovery of saccharin, and obtained the 
patents on it. The firm manufacturing saccharin, pre- 
pares several of these compounds, viz. : 

1. Saccharinate of Quinine (called by Fahlberg ‘‘ Sac- 
charin-Chinin”). This contains 36 per cent of saccharin 
and 64 per centof quinine. It is a white powder of faintly- 
bitter taste, which may be completely covered by a fur- 
ther addition of saccharin. It is difficultly soluble in cold 
or hot water, and is best employed in form of powder. 
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2. Saccharinate of Morphine contains 39.1 per cent of 
saccharin and 60.4 (according to Fischer; should probably 
be 60.9) per cent of morphine. 

3. Saccharinate of Strychnine contains 35.4 per cent of 
saccharin and 64.6 per cent of strychnine. 

Incidentally we would say that we do not see the utility 
of the two last-named compounds. Indeed, we consider 
them as positively objectionable and dangerous. There will 
nv longer be any chance of readily distinguishing the sev- 
eral alkaloids from each other by the taste, and a mistake 
may easily be made. We would at least advise that they 
be colored, so as to distinguish them both from the original 
saccharin, as well from each other. 

A saccharinate of cocaine has been prepared by Mr. B. 
¥. Hays of this city, and has been used to some extent. 


No. 2,227.—Rapid Estimation of Lead (Croton). 

The correspondent has a connection with the main water 
supply by means of a long lead-pipe, and wishes to know 
how he may make a rapid estimation, day by day, of the 
quantity of lead which the water may take up. 

In the first place, we must remark that unless the con- 
duit is very long, or the water has been allowed to remain 
undisturbed in the pipe in the intervals between making 
the tests (at least 12 hours), it will not be possible to de- 
tect the presence of lead, under ordinary conditions, unless 
the water drawn from the pipe for the purpose of analysis 
is concentrated to a mall bulk by heat. However, as- 
suming that the water, as drawn, contains enough lead to 
respond at once to tests, we would suggest the following 
method, based upon that recently proposed by L. Lieber- 
mann, as amodification of one previously used by Pelouze 
and Bischof. 

Take two beakers of equal size, put into one of them 200 
C.c. of the water to be tested, together with 10 C.c. of mod- 
erately dilute hydrochloric acid (1 to 3 of water), and 20 
C.c. of saturated solution of hydrosulphuric¢ acid. If the 
color of the mixture should become very dark, it is neces- 
sary to use a smaller proportion of the water to be ex- 
amined and tocomplete the whole bulk of 230 C.e. by 
means of distilled water. Not more than a brownish 
coloration, insufficient to render the liquid opaque, should 
be produced; otherwise a smaller quantity of the water 
must be used for the assay. 

In a second beaker are put 200 C.c. of distilled water, 10 
C.c. of the previously specified hydrochloricacid, and 20 
C.c. of solution of hydrosulphuric acid, and then---both 
beakers standing upon white paper—a solution of acetate 
lead, containing 1 Gan, in 1 liter, is allowed to flow, drop by 
drop, from a burette into the second beaker, until, after 
stirring, the depth of tint in both beakers is identical. The 
amount of lead solution consumed will give, by a simple 
calculation, the approximate quantity present in the sus- 
pected sample. 

Of course, this method is liable to lead to error. But it 
has been shown that, when carefully conducted and when 
the tint produced is pale, the results are in satisfactory ac- 
cordance with the actual quantities of lead present. 


No. 2,228.—Boonekamp Bitters (J. N.). 

The following formula (recalculated by us to U. S. 
weights and measures) is published by Hell. Others have 
been given by other authors. 





Oil Of ANRANCAi6c 6 csieseieie ss cs ceiileesesevee des 16 min. 
SO | PERU COOPRIIIO G60 ines oik.o's bsiviccdolcaldd oosieta 16 * 
Oe, NOMI aio n:4'5 0:2) sis} siaigre.cbis athe o ola Re oie 16‘ 
Oe PRONE e aca 'g' '0)t co tiaisiesreateia ayaaroaco awa bd od AQ 
68 "COMATGER «66:65: 4:4;0.5:019:416;0:0-8 ‘gesdanieasasta 12:,,‘¢ 
Or RENE 65 ists 535. < 3iasask wd brea: ssim ampere) winkes mas 
SOA UMMC MUEED oo v0.8 Io 6. 4p: 6-450; ie Bash oss oF. tees as 
WE SRK Ase woh epcndsonnneaeee ea 
HAY SECON fo Soisis co 916 wo ccecseee-peascus ai 
WRG AIRIIO 65 07555 Skok ccc ee sees cieeeerces 300 grains. 
Liquorice Root, ground...................+. 24 Troy oz. 
4 “ce ee 
easinsieaveleoe aie 5 quarts. 
MNGONION 5 o:4;c;are1e, -j0:0:4:0is-e(naioloi'e enough to make 10 quarts. 


Macerate the White Agaric during one week with 20 
fluid ounces of Alcohol, and filter. Dissolve the Oils in 
the filtrate. Extract the Liquorice Root by infusing it 
with 1 quart of boiling water. Then add to this the Sugar 
and 4 more pints of water; afterwards the alcoholic solu- 
tion first prepared. and then 3% pints more of alcohol. 
Filter, and pass enough dilute alcohol through the filter to 
obtain 10 quarts of filtrate. 

We have given the ingredients according to Hell, and 
the directions according to our files. But we fail to see 
where the specific benefits of the product come in, so far 
as its medicinal properties are concerned. 


ome for Antipyrin and Antifebrin (M. 
A 


In preceding numbers of this journal you will find a 
number of proposed tests for both of the above substances. 
In a recent issue of the Chem. News (Aug. 3d), Mr. David 
Lindo publishes some further contribution to this subject, 
as follows : 

Knorr, who ‘“‘ appears to have discovered ” [this should 
certainly read, ‘‘ who discovered”) antipyrin, gives reac- 
tions by which it can be identified : 1. Even a highly di- 
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lute solution of the substance in water gives a red color on 
addition of a drop of ferric chloride solution. 2. The so- 
lution of antipyrin is mixed with a dilute solution of a 
nitrite, and a few drops of dilute sulphuric acid are then 
added. If the quantity of antipyrin is not too small, a 
blue color is developed ; otherwise the tint will be green. 
Knorr also found that nitro-antipyrin is obtained by gently 
heating a solution of antipyrin in concentrated nitric acid. 
This crystallizes in white needles, is insoluble in water and 
alkalies, but is sparingly soluble in strong nitric or hydro- 
chloric acids. r. Lindo wonders whether he overlooked a 
fine color reaction, which may be obtained by heating anti- 
pyrin with strong nitric acid in asmall porcelain basin over 
the lamp until reaction commences ; the lamp is then 
withdrawn, and when the reaction ceases, a fine purple 
colored liquid residue remains. On adding water and fil- 
tering, a beautiful purple-red filtrate is obtained, and a 
violet-colored precipitate remains on the filter. This re- 
ne is very delicate, and has not been mentioned here 
tofore. 

Regarding antifebrin, Mr. Lindo writes: I have met 
with no published tests [meaning evidently ‘‘color-tests ”] 
for this y, and the only one I have discovered as yet 
must be applied to the solid substance, of which a very 
minute quantity, however, will suffice. The test depends 
upon the fact that when antifebrin is strongly heated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, sulphanilic acid is formed, or 
at least a body which reacts exactly like it with nitrous 
acid and phenols. A small quantity of antifebrin is putin 
a porcelain dish, a little pure sulphuric acid added, and 
heat applied with a naked flame until the acid fumes 
strongly. When cold, a little water is added, and then a 
highly dilute solution of a nitrite. Next the mixture is 
treated with a phenol, such as alphanaphthol, thymol, or 
earbolic acid, when the characteristic red color (see this 
number, page 172) will make its appearance. 


No. 2,230.—Nitrite of Cobalt (Several Inquirers). 

The ‘‘ nitrite of cobalt” which has recently been intro- 
duced in medicine as a definite ms for administering 
nitrous acid, is the double nitrite of cobalt and potassium, 
which was originally discovered by Fischer, and is ob- 
tained as a yellow precipitate when the solution of a 
cobalt (cobaltous) salt, acidified with acetic acid, is mixed 
= a solution of nitrite of potassium. The reaction is as 

ollows: 


2CoCl, + 12KNO, + 2HC.H;0, + H,O0 = 
cobaltous potassium acetic water 
chloride nitrite acid 
= (KNQz)..Co,0(NO,),.H2,0 + 4KCl + 2KC,Hs;O. + 
potassium-cobaltic potassium potassium 
nitrite chloride acetate 
+ 2NO 
nitric 
oxide 


Roscoe and Schorlemmer (I., 134) give a reaction, in 
which 4 molecules of free nitrous acid are made to enter, 
besides 10 molecules of nitrite of potassium. We do not 
see how this agrees with the facts. The above reaction is 
frequently used as a test for cobalt. For this purpose the 
solution containing a cobalt salt is Ubapeeminl to a small 
bulk, then caustic soda added, and the precipitate redis- 
solved with an excess of acetic acid. A solution of potas- 
sium nitrite is then added, the whole digested for a while 
at a gentle heat, and then set aside for 24 hours, when the 
yellow precipitate of the above-mentioned double salt will 
separate. As this is somewhat soluble in water, it is best 
washed with a solution of potassium acetate (containing a 
slight excess of acetic acid) and lastly with 80¢ alcohol. 
This compound is also known as ‘‘ cobalt yellow,” and con- 
sists, when viewed under the microscope, of minute 
crystals. According to Sadtler, the salt is usually an- 
hydrous; but it may be obtained with from 1 to 4 mole- 
ot of water, according to the concentration of the 
solution. 


No, 2,231.— Baking Powders (Subscriber). 

This correspondent sends us the names of four baking 
powders, asking us to give their composition. Two o 
them are, however, entirely unknown to us, and on in- 
quiry we cannot find that they are known or sold in the 
New York market. The other two are well known, As 
they happen to be among those reported on in a paper read 
at the last —— of the Kansas Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation, it may be of interest to place the whole series here. 
The analysis of these powders was made by Miss Rice at 
the laboratory of the University of Kansas, under the 
supervision of Prof. E. H. S. Bailey.* 

e have arranged the results obtained by Miss Rice in 
form of a table to save space. The starch was in no case 
specially determined, but the sum of all the other solid in- 
eye deducted from 100, was put down as “‘starch.” 

he ‘“‘gas” is understood to mean the total amount, by 
weight, of carbonic acid gas, which 100 parts of the powder 
would give off, when treated with water. The solids were 
determined by igniting a known weight of the powder 
until all carbonaceous matter was destroyed. From this 





* From 
sociation, held at A 


of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Kansas Pharm. As- 
, May 16th-17th, 1888. 8vo, Lawrence, 1888, pp. 67-73; 
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was deducted the amount of cream of tartar and of bicar- 
bonate of sodium previously determined. The remainder 
was calculated to Rochelle salt, or tartrate of potassium 
and sodium [which need not therefore be assumed to have 
been ge ong present], or to the alum and sodium com- 
pounds, ete., formed. Regarding other details, we must 
refer the reader to the original paper. 
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Bicarbonate of sodium... |24.70/21.17/20.31/18.82) 16.38) 18.97|13.42 
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pi.  *. Reere Pemene= Pee | | te / Se Sees ery Sea 
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Hydrate of aluminium, ) | 
sulphate of sodium, of }|.....|.....Jse++- 1.05]16.55)..... 1.28 
ammonium, etc. | | 
Se TT |18.46| 14.63) 25.57/45.98/37.00) 45.32/61.24 
Lo eS a Fe 13.62 ane 9.86' 8.58! 9.94! 7.08 





No. 2,232.—Sulphide of Calcium (Montana). 

The U. S. Ph. of 1880, on page 62, will give you part of 
the information you ask for. You speak of the work as 
if you were quite familiar with it, yet you do not seem to 
have found this preparation in it. The fact is, it is not 
pure sulphide of calcium, though commonly so named. 
It is a mixture of sulphide and sulphate of calcium con- 
taining generally accidental impurities derived from the 
ingredients from which it is prepared. It has long been 
used by the homoeopaths under the name of hepar sul- 
phuris caleareum, and was directed by Hahnemann to be 
prepared by mixing equal parts of finely powdered oyster 
Thells and ‘‘ pure” sublimed sulphur, then raising the mix- 
ture to a white heat, and keeping the product in well- 
closed bottles. It is, however, largely prepared by other 
processes, particularly one of the following: 

1. Introduce into a clay crucible an intimate mixture of 
4 parts of plaster of Paris (calcined sulphate of calcium) 
and 1 part of wood charcoal in powder. Heat the mixture 
to a red heat and further to nearly a white heat. Allow 
to cool, and preserve the product in well-closed bottles. 

2. From 8 parts of plaster of Paris, 2 parts of powdered 
wood charcoal, 1 part of rye flour, and a sufficient quan- 
tity of water, prepare suitable cylinders. Dry them thor- 
oughly and pile them alternately with a layer of charcoal 
in a muffle-oven, where the whole is afterwards brought 
to a full heat. When the charcoal is consumed, close the 
oven and allow to cool. Reduce the cylinders (freed from 
ash) to powder. 

3. Make an intimate mixture of equal parts of powdered 
caustic lime and sulphur, press it firmly into a crucible, 
cover this well, and heat this during one hour so that the 
heating proceeds from above downwards. When cold, 
transfer the product at once to bottles. 

The reaction is chiefly the following : 


4Ca (OH), » + 4S = 38CaS + CaSO, + 


lime sulphur calcium calcium 

(calcium hydroxide) sulphide sulphate 
zd 4H,.0 
water 


No. 2,233.—Bromidia (B. & 8.). 

The proprietors of the preparation ‘‘ Bromidia” publish 
a formula, in which they claim that each fluid drachm 
contains ‘15 grains each of pure chloral hydrate, and 
‘purified’ bromide of potassium, and 4 grain each of 
genuine imported extract of Cannabis Indica and Hyos- 
cyamus.” ’ 

Any attempt to get the extract of cannabis indica in 
solution in an aqueous menstruum cocreepesrng. to that 
which is present in bromidia, is unsuccessful. Nor does 
the extract yield to the menstruum any constituent that 
can be traced. In the case of extract of hyoscyamus, most 
of the active principle will probably pass into solution. 
There is no doubt in our mind or that of others who have 
examined the subject that the finished preparation con- 
tains no cannabis indica at all, though this may have been 
employed as an ingredient. The National Formular 
has adopted a formula in which the extract of cannabis 
indica is retained. But it is made diffusible by means of 
tincture of Quillaja, and attention is drawn, in a note, to 
the fact that, if the mixture is filtered, the resin (extract 
of cannabis indica) will remain on the filter. 

The formula for Tasteless Tincture of Iron you will also 
find in the New National Formulary, which you ought to 
procure as soon as possible. You may obtain it through 
the book trade. 


Formula Asked For. 


Schiffman’s Asthma Cure. What is the composition ? 











